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This is the first publication of this Society, the contents of which 
is devoted exclusively to the railroads in a southern state. This has not 
been due to any feeling of sectionalism on our part, rather t« a lack of 
manuscript material. 

The southern states commenced the building of railroads in the 
thirties, the same decade as those in the north. The U. S. Report of 
1838 and von Gerstner lists and describes these early lines and the 
reports that some of these railroads made to their stockholders contain 
far more information than some of our northern railroads. Much 
source material was lost and destroyed in the ‘‘disagreement of the 
sixties’’ and this is a serious deterrent for one engaged in research work 
along these lines. It remains a fact, however, that almost up to World 
War II, some of these smaller lines still used wood burning locomotives 
and their age was far in advance of those on other lines. The same 
applied to rolling stock. 

It is our good fortune to be able to reproduce for our members the 
material gathered by Mr. Pettengill on the railroads in Florida, up to the 
turn of the present century. While it is true that most of this con- 
struction came after the Civil War, the gathering of all of this data 
has been far from easy and has required no little time and patience. 
We congratulate the author for a fine piece of research work and, your 
editor wishes to acknowledge and to thank Mr. F. Stewart Graham 
for his capable assistance in editing this manuscript. 
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FOREWORD 


While it has been the intention of the author to 
present this work with the highest possible degree of 
detail and authenticity, the work has been compli- 
cated by widely scattered source material, and by the 
limitations of war-time travel and research. 

The writer hopes that his work of presenting the 
story of Florida’s pioneer railroads will inspire others 
to undertake similar projects in other states of the 
Deep South, a section of the United States, which is 
rich in picturesque railroad tradition, yet which has 
been practically untouched by railway historians. 


( 








I. 


Florida’s Transportation Background 


Examining a system map of either of America’s principal Atlantic 
seaboard trunk line railroads, or a map of the United States in any 
school geography, one finds in the lower right hand corner an appendage 
of land designated as the Florida Peninsula. 

To most Americans of the present generation, Florida is typified 
by bathing beauties, fabulous real estate promotions, and citrus fruit. 
However, to the older generations, or to students of railway history, 
Florida is reminiscent of those venerable pioneers, Henry B. Plant and 
Henry M. Flagler, who, back in the eighties, marveled at Florida’s 
climate, and visualized for the State a great future. Also David L. 
Yulee, who, in the pre-Civil War era, built a line of railroad from 
Fernandina across the peninsula to Cedar Key. 

The first great rush to Florida began four hundred years ago, and 
maps of the fifteenth century show land evidently intended to represent 
the peninsula. The earliest landing of record was on Easter Sunday, 
March 3, 1513 when Ponce de Leon and his expedition landed near the 
mouth of the St. John’s River, and named the land after the holy day 
(Pascua del Florida), the territory being claimed for the King of Spain. 
A tale of bloody conquest and reprisal was written during the 16th 
century, when Spain was establishing and protecting her Florida 
colonies. 

It may be said that Florida’s modern beginning came when the 
territory was purchased from Spain by the United States, in 1821. This 
first great sale of Florida real estate was at the rate of fourteen and 
a quarter cents per acre. 

In any attempt to appraise Florida’s transportation problems, 
one must first understand its size. Few realize that Florida is big 
enough to contain the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. Georgia is the only state east of the 
Mississippi which is larger than Florida. From Jacksonville to Key 
West is a distance of 522 miles, and there are almost forty miles of 
Florida north of Jacksonville. It is almost as far between these two 
cities as it is from Washington D. C. to Portland, Maine, and fifty miles 
further than from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Formal territorial government of Florida was established by the 
United States in 1822, but it was not until a year later that recognition 
of the union of East and West Florida into a single territory was 
signalled. 

During the first thirty years of Florida’s statehood, most of the 
wealth and population were centered in the western and northern parts 
of the State, and the predominant flow of commerce was east and west. 
Supplementing the immediate needs of purely intra-state traffic was a 
growing demand for a suitable medium of transportation for goods 
shipped down the Atlantic coast to the ports of Savannah, Fernandina 
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and Jacksonville, and consigned to the cities along the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Previous to the opening of Florida’s first cross-state 
rail lines, such shipments had necessitated the long voyage around the 
lower end of the peninsula and through the dreaded Florida Straits. 

Below the latitude of St. Augustine there were but few and scattered 
settlements and enormous areas of totally unexplored country. Limited 
commerce moved along the inland waterways formed by the St. Johns, 
Oklawaha and Indian Rivers, and near these streams were conducted 
some logging operations, and limited production of naval stores. Along 
the coastal regions was abundant fishing, but, for the most part, the 
scattered population engaged in subsistence agriculture, and extensive 
development of what is now known as South Florida did not take place 
until after the Civil War, due to inadequate transportation. 

Based upon the almost immediate success of Florida’s first railroad, 
a 23-mile, mule-drawn, tram road in the western part of the State, it 
was assumed this mode of transportation would enjoy rapid expansion, 
with a reward of financial success, and that, within a reasonable length 
of time, a network of rails would span the State. This was not destined 
to be, for while the initial road (Tallahassee Railroad Co.) was a financial 
success in its early years, the factors contributing to this success were 
its low initial cost, and its ideal location between an established sea 
port, at its southern terminus, and the extensive cotton-producing back 
country traversed by its right-of-way. Similar advantages could not 
be enjoyed by the longer railroads, which were designed for heavier 
traffic, yet constructed through miles of sparsely settled and undeveloped 
territory. Such railroads were beyond the limited financial means of 
local promoters, and outside capital was reluctant to enter a state 
reputed to be covered by semi-tropical swamps and infested with 
Malaria and Yellow Fever. It was, therefore, not until the passage 
of the Internal Improvement Act, during the 1850’s, under the terms of 
which, companies organized in the State to build railroads, were granted 
large tracts of land, which could be offered as additional security to 
those investing money in said companies, that extensive railroad con- 
struction began. 

Searcely had the iron rails begun to be pushed through the flat- 
woods and across the hammocks, when they were bent and blighted by the 
events of the Civil War, and, although Florida did not serve as a major 
battle ground in the war between the states, minor skirmishes occurred 
at many of the coastal towns, and the railroads and other new-born 
industries sustained wounds from which they did not recover for more 
than a decade after the cessation of hostilities. It was, not indeed, until 
the early 1880’s, during the administration of a particularly progressive 
and far-seeing governor, that railroad building in Florida may be said 
to have really hit its stride. From 1880 until 1885, Florida’s railroad 
mileage increased from 444 to 1,654.47 miles, and the rush was on. 

The railroads of Florida, previous to this time, had existed mostly 
in the north and western sections of the State, but now South Florida 
was being developed and the network of rails was expanding rapidly 
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in that direction, bringing prosperity to the towns along the way. 
Products of the forest and agriculture now found their way to distant 
markets and large numbers of immigrants were coming from the North 
to occupy the newly opened areas. 

Unfortunately this new-found prosperity did not apply to the 
railroad companies themselves. For the most part, Florida’s rail net- 
work at that time, consisted of a large number of independently-built 
short lines, many of which were over-capitalized, and coupled with this 
condition was the fact that most of the roads, which had been hastily 
built in the first place, were soon faced with high maintenance and 
replacement costs. Working capital was scarce, as revenues did not 
meet the figures anticipated, and, on top of all this, Florida was visited 
by a disastrous and killing freeze during the winter of 1884-85, which 
killed truck farms and citrus groves; this reduced railroad income still 
further. Foreclosures and sheriff’s sales of railroad properties were 
frequent and widespread, and, in many cases, bondholders took over, 
and operated roads until buyers could be found. 

This was the situation when H. B. Plant and Henry M. Flagler 
entered the picture and began buying up the previously unsuccessful, 
little roads and welding them into their respective systems. Similar 
activity was being engaged in by another syndicate of northern 
capitalists, and so, shortly after the turn of the century, we find the 
major portion of Florida’s railroad mileage consolidated into three 
major systems; the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway (Plant 
system), the Florida East Coast Railway, (Flagler Line), and the 
Florida Central & Peninsular Railroad (later Seaboard Air Line 
Railway). Such is the story of Florida’s transportation background. 














IL. 


The Three Eras of Florida’s Railroads 


From the dawn of Florida’s first railroad enterprise, in 1834, to 
the year 1900, a total of 429 railroad companies were chartered or in- 
corporated within the State. One hundred seventy-four were actually 
built. Of these, many were subsequently abandoned and torn up, and, 
at the turn of the century, one hundred ten were still operating, very 
few of them, however, under their original names. Most of the lines 
were comparatively short, the smallest being the 2.50-mile Chatta- 
hoochee & East Pass Railway, which actually was the Florida segment 
of a Savanah, Florida & Western branch line from Bainbridge Jct., 
Georgia, to River Junction, Fla., the longest single road being the 
156.68-mile Orange Belt Railway. 

The devastating events of the Civil War stunted the growth of the 
railroads and left their marks during the reconstruction period until the 
early 1880’s, when wide impetus was given to railroad expansion by a 
friendly State administration. This was followed by an era of con- 
solidations, which reached its peak during the two decades previous to 
1900. At the latter date, over half of the total mileage was controlled 
by three companies; the Florida Central & Peninsular Railway; the 
Savannah, Florida & Western Railway; and the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 

In order that the reader may obtain the fullest possible understand- 
ing of Florida’s railroad history, let us divide it into three eras, the 
first of which covered :— 


THE RAILROADS PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WAR 


As has been said, the delays and dangers of shipping around the 
end of the peninsula and thru the Florida straits stimulated interest 
and encouraged several investigations of a trans-Florida shipping 
route across the upper part of the State. In 1830, the era of steam 
railroads had not yet begun, although George Stephenson was about 
to show what could be done with the steam locomotive. Canals, there- 
fore, occupied the chief place in the minds of those seeking improvement 
in Florida’s facilities of transport. As early as 1826-27, surveys were 
made of three possible routes for a cross-state canal, but these surveys 
showed the mistaken popular impression of the flatness of the peninsula, 
and that there were also difficulties to be overcome other than the cost 
of dredging. A commission appointed by the Territorial Council 
reported that the ship canal was a work of such magnitude as to require 
nationa! attention. The United States Government, instead of at- 
tempting a ship canal, made its expenditures in behalf of navigation 
in the establishment of a string of light-houses along the dangerous 
shores. 

The above facts gave stimulus to the planning of early railroad 
projects and, during the thirty years which followed, no less than 
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twenty such companies were organized, which may be briefly mentioned 
as showing the enterprise of the pioneers of the State. Of many of 
these schemes nothing came. Some of the early companies of this period 
were :— 

The Florida Peninsular & Jacksonville Railroad Co., incorporated 
in 1834, with capital stock not to exceed $1,000,000, was authorized to 
construct and operate ‘‘a railroad with one or more tracks or sets of 
rails for cars for the transportation of passengers, produce, goods, and 
all other articles, whatsoever,’’ to extend from Jacksonville to Talla- 
hassee. 

The Florida, Alabama & Georgia Railroad Co., organized in 1834, 
to build from Pensacola to the Alabama line, with capital stock amount- 
ing to $1,000,000. The charter of this company limited ‘‘toll’’ to ten 
cents per mile for passengers, and one cent per mile for freight. 

The Union Railroad Company, to build from Tallahassee to a point 
on the Ocklockonee or Apalachicola Bays, with right to extend northward. 

The East Florida Railroad Co., incorporated in 1835, to build from 
any point on the St. Johns River to the Gulf. The capital stock of 
which company was limited to $500,000. 

The Pensacola & Perdido Railroad & Canal Co., incorporated in 
1837, to build a railroad or canal from Pensacola Bay to the Perdido 
River. 

The St. Augustine & Picolata Railroad Co., incorporated in 1836, 
and the Florida and Pensacola Railroad & Steamship Co., incorporated 
in 1838, to build from the St. Johns River to the Suwannee, or to 
Tampa Bay. 

Action taken by Congress regarding these proposed roads, donating 
rights-of-way where they passed thru public lands, offered some en- 
couragement, yet only the following few railroads got beyond the paper 


stage, 


Tallahassee Railroad Co. _...............------ 1834 
Alabama, Florida & Georgia Railroad Co...._---_- 1835 
Lake Wimico & St. Joseph Canal Railroad_____- 1836 
Iola & St. Joseph Canal & Railroad Co.______---- 1839 
Florida & Alabama Railroad Co._._......_-___-- 1851 
EEE See porn Seer 1853 
Pensacola Railroad Co......................... 1853 
Pensacola & Georgia Railroad Co.._......-_____ 1853 
Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central__._...._._._____ 1853 
Atlantic & Gulf Railroad...................... 1856 
OD IAT SA De oS TO 1858 
Florida & Peninsular Railroad Co....._.__.____-__ 1859 


According to available information, the first railroad charter issued 
in Florida, which later led to actual construction, was the Leon Railway, 
organized in 1831, by Harry Bond, Robert Y. Wilford, Robert W. 
Williams, Isham G. Searcy, John Y. Garey, and Thomas Brown. The 
charter authorized the building of a railroad from Tallahassee to the 
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port of St. Marks. It was stipulated in the charter that freight rates 
should be not more than 121% cents per hundredweight. 

From the fact that the company charter was issued by the Florida 
Legislative Assembly over the Governor’s veto, we gather that there 
was organized opposition to the project, and, although it is not definitely 
a matter of record, it is safe to assume that some of this opposition 
may have come from the boat owners of the St. Marks River, along 
which the projected railroad was to run. The organization fared poorly 
and, on February 11th, 1832, the company was re-organized, but the 
road did not materalize until the franchise was given the Tallahassee 
Railroad Co. in 1834. 


Tallahassee Railroad Company 


On February 10th, 1834, by a Legislative Act, the T. R. R. Co. was 
incorporated. The principal office of the company was located at 
Tallahassee. The original stock issue was limited to $100,000, the sale 
of which was conducted by Benjamin Charis, Romeo Lewis, Charles 
Austin, Robert J. Hackley and T. R. Belton. The company was 
granted 500,000 acres of land, to be sold and the proceeds applied to 
internal improvements. This land grant was made by the Territorial 
Government, and bore no relation to the grants of land made to the 
railroads in later years, under the terms of the Internal Improvement 
Act. 

Construction was started in 1834, and completed in 1836, from 
Tallahassee to Port Leon (22 miles). The road was constructed with 
iron strips on longitudinal, wood stringers. This was the first railroad 
built in Florida, but, as yet, there were no steam locomotives. The 
‘‘trains’’? were small wooden cars hauled by mules. The passenger 
‘*eoach’’ consisted of a box with two benches holding eight people. One 
of the most famous ‘‘engineers’’ on the road at the time was Murry 
Tatem. 

For some time, General Call was the principal owner of the little 
tram road, which constituted a very important outlet for a large agri- 
cultural district in Middle Florida and Southwest Georgia. Some years 
as many as 50,000 bales of cotton are said to have been shipped from St. 
Marks, and, while some of this tonnage doubtless went down river by 
boat, from Newport, (5 miles above St. Marks), the greater part of it 
was loaded at Tallahassee for shipment on the cars. 

St. Marks was not a large place, having at no time more than 500 
inhabitants, but the long row of cotton sheds which extended along the 
river front below the town, with their associated activity as a cotton 
marketing place, brought prosperity to the town and employment to its 
residents. 

The earliest remaining record of the purchase of any steam power by 
the T. R. R. is in the form of an item which appeared in the Tallahassee 
Floridan, of December 27th, 1837, stating that ‘‘The Tallahassee Rail 
Road has recently procured a locomotive to run on the road, in conse- 
quence of the increased business in transportation.’’ There appears to 
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be no remaining record as to the builder of this machine, or of its 
mechanical specifications. That the performance of this locomotive may 
not have been entirely satisfactory, and a hint as to its ultimate destina- 
tion, will be found in a later paragraph devoted to this road. 

During the fall of 1843, the vicinity of Port Leon was visited by a 
severe hurricane and tidal wave, which practically destroyed the town 
and the railroad leading into it. For a first hand account of this 
catastrophe, we quote from the Florida Sentinel, of September 19th 
1843. At sunset Wednesday night, the unusually deep crimson glow of 
the western horizon and what sailors call a ‘‘dirty sky,’’ betokened to the 
weather-wise the presence of one of those Autumnal storms, which of 
late years have been almost uniformly severe. Port Leon is now in ruins, 
The water, we learn, commenced rising early in the afternoon, and, by 
sunset, the streets were covered. The merchants made every preparation 
for high water and a storm by storing their goods, as they thought, out 
of the reach of both. And, had the water risen no higher than in ’37, 
it is probable little damage would have been done. But they were 
almost submerged in a depth of seven to ten feet. The surging waters and 
furious blasts combined were irresistible. Every warehouse is prostrated 
and the timber and fragments driven up to St. Marks and its vicinity. 
Of the dwelling houses and stores that remain, every one is in @ 
wretchedly shattered and filthy condition. The goods in store are almost 
all damaged or destroyed. The rail road is entirely torn up as far as a 
little distance above the former location of the St. Marks bridge. The 
bridge itself, which was a noble structure built upon the self suspension 
principle and, in addition, supported by strong piers, is entirely gone, 
and was found some distance up river, an entire bridge yet, but 
injudiciously placed. Fortunately, with the exception of a single 
Negro boy, no lives were lost at Port Leon. Many of the citizens 
rendezvoused at the tavern before the tempest and the water were at their 
height, and there waited, in terrible apprehension and uncertainty, the 
termination of the storm. There seems to be a unanimous determination 
to abandon Port Leon as the site for a town. No one talks of remaining. 
The railroad will not probably be relaid further than the St. Marks 
River. Cars will run as far as that place regularly in a few days, and 
goods must, probably, be discharged from vessels at the late site of 
the bridge.’’ 

Evidence of the speed with which the railroad was put back into 
operation was a statement appearing in the Sentinel, for Sept. 19th: 
‘Notice is hereby given that the Tallahassee Rail Road will be in readi- 
ness for the regular transportation of freight and passengers by the 
last of the present week.’’ On October 10th, the Sentinel carried the 
following item: ‘‘In consequence of the destruction of property by the 
late storm at Port Leon, the Southern terminus of the Tallahassee Rail 
Road is fixed at the intersection of the Road with the St. Marks River. 
The Rail Road company, being desirous of lessening the charges on 
cotton and merchandise as much as possible, has made arrangement with 
Messrs. Jenkins & Pettes to receive and ship all Cotton transported 
over the Road, free of charge to the owner. Cotton, therefore, delivered 
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to the Company at Tallahassee, to be forwarded for shipment, will in 
the future be subject to no other charge than seventy-five cents per 
bale for transportation, for which sum it will be taken from the 
Tallahassee depot and placed on shipboard. Cotton received at the 
Tallahassee Depot will remain there until it is ordered down for ship- 
ment, when it will be taken from the cars immediately on board the vessel. 
It will be observed that, in this way, there will be a saving to the 
Planter or Merchant of thirty cents per bale on Cotton, as compared 
with last year’s charges, while the most perfect security is obtained 
against loss from storms. The Rail Road freight can be paid either at 
the Company’s office at Tallahassee, or endorsed on the Bill of Lading and 
collected on the vessel. Under this arrangement the Rail Road Company 
hopes to receive the patronage of the Community.’’ 

In the years following the Port Leon storm, the business of the 
Tallahassee Road maintained a good volume, but condition of rclling 
stock and road-way remained in a primitive state, as exemplified by the 
personal experience of a Mr. Ernest Melvern, who traveled over the 
road in 1855, and whose account was published in the March 13th 
issue of the Sentinel, as follows: ‘‘I understood that I was to start by 
railway, and at eight o’clock in the morning. In due time a car about 
as large an an omnibus was pushed up, and I was asked to get into it. I 
did so. Two horses were then attached to it, and we started. The 
depot is on the border of a kind of a swamp, where there is not a 
building to be seen. I inquired if so much precaution was necessary in 
leaving the city, and if locomotives were dangerous to the inhabitants 
of the forest that stretched away interminably before us. ‘No,’ said 
the man, who performed all the responsible functions of engineer, con- 
ductor and brakeman, ‘but we go all the way with horses. We have 
no locomotive. They once had such a thing, but it ran away one day, 
nobody could stop it. It went straight to St. Marks, and, roaring and 
hissing, it dashed plumb into the bay; and since that they have never 
dared to try one.’ 

*‘T soon found that I had little reason to regret the absence of a 
locomotive. For, on looking down a long line of the road, it appeared as 
undulating as the sea. The flat ‘‘snake head”’ rails had originally been 
laid on timbers, without any cross ties. As these timbers rested on the 
sand, they had separated so far that the wheels on one side of the car 
must run off the track. Now we found a sleeper with no rail, now a 
rail with no sleeper, and sometimes both were gone. The rails were 
often fastened by a single bolt in the middle, and both ends were curved 
in the air, like the ends of a broken hoop. The wags say that a Negro 
used to go ahead of the car to hold down one end of the rail till the 
car came to it, then he nailed down the other. A fire in the forest had 
in one place communicated to the sleepers, and for two miles they were 
more or less in flames. But on we hurried like salamanders. No effort 
was made by the driver to save his railroed from destruction! For, 
he declared, that with all his honors he was not a fireman. I was 
philosophically cogitating on the numerous advantages of this mode 
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of railway traveling, when suddenly the omnibus trot of our chargers 
was arrested. I was aroused from my reveries when, on looking 
around, I found that a long freight train was before us, and, what 
was worse, that it was likely to be so for an indefinite time. It was off the 
track, and there was no alternative but to help the Negroes get it on 
again. In spite of a long delay, I worked eagerly, with the hope that 
we could soon pass them at a switch. But, on inquiry, I learned that 
there was but one switch on the road, and that we had passed that 
already. So we must patiently follow on as we could. For the benefit 
of all travelers who shall wish to follow in my footsteps, let me say that 
such delay as this is of almost daily occurrence here. It is nearly as 
bad as it is on the New Haven Railroad. 

‘*My patience diminished quite rapidly, and hearing that we were 
within three miles of a town called Newport, I resolved to walk there, 
thinking I could make the detour, and reach St. Marks before our train.’’ 

The need of a more substantial roadway was becoming apparent, and 
complete reconstruction of the line was undertaken during 1856. The 
work started at Tallahassee, and was completed to Wakulla (15 miles), 
January lst, 1856; Wakulla to St. Marks (5.5 miles), July Ist, 1856. 
The reconstructed line was built to five-foot gauge, and laid with 56-Ib. 
iron rail. 

At the time of the rebuilding of the road, two locomotives were 
ordered from Baldwin. Both locomotives were 4-4-0 wheel arrangement, 
and both survived a long line of ownership, to finally become numbers 
24 and 25 on the roster of the Florida Central & Peninsular R. R. 
Sometime during the various changes of ownership, the name of the 
““H. L. RUTGER’’ was changed to ‘‘COLUMBIA,’’ but the ‘‘GEN. 
BAILY’’ remained as such until its end. 

Aside from the somewhat mythical tale of the locomotive that ran 
away, and jumped into the bay at the end of the line, there remains but 
one specific account of a wreck on the Tallahassee Road, this being one 
night in the later part of May, 1860, when a heavily loaded excursion 
train was returning from St. Marks. All went well until the train, 
approaching Charles station, struck an open switch, which resulted in 
the derailment of the locomotive and several cars. 

The other locomotives on this pioneer railroad appear in the com- 
plete roster of the F. C. & P. R. R. 


Florida, Alabama & Georgia Rail Road Co. 


In 1834, the Florida, Alabama & Georgia Rail Road Company was 
incorporated to build a line of railroad from Pensacola northward, to 
connect with an Alabama road to Montgomery. No actual construction 
was ever started unde’ the charter of this company, but a new organiza- 
tion formed in 1835, as the Alabama, Florida & Georgia Rail Road 
Company, which received the old F. A. & G. franchise, was authorized 
to build its line to Pensacola. Thus we see, on paper at least, the begin- 
ning of what later became the Louisville & Nashville line northward 
from Pensacola. 
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Like many other railroad schemes of the time, the A. F. & G. prog- 
ressed no further than the grading of a considerable section of right- 
of-way, and the possible laying of a few hundred yards of track, which 
was begun in 1836, by one William Chase. 

Although this company never engaged in any actual operation 
of its projected railroad, some notes taken from its Annual Report for 
1838 present an interesting picture of the extent of the project, and 
also some specific details of railroad construction in Florida at this 
early date. 

The projected route of this road was from Pensacola to Montgomery, 
Alabama, which projected route was divided into Northern, Middle and 
Southern Divisions. We shall confine ourselves to the latter, which 
comprised the route from Pensacola, forty-eight miles to the crossing 
of the Conecuh River, the major portion of which lay within the 
boundary of Florida. 

‘From Pensacola to the Escambia River, ten miles, the line passes 
over gently undulating pine barren, crossing in its course the valley 
of Carpenters and Thompsons Creek, and descending to the river by a 
gradation of from 20 to 30 feet per mile. 

‘*At the point of crossing, the valley is 3.62 miles wide, being low, 
marshy formation. The marsh is about one foot above ordinary high tide, 
but is frequently overflowed by freshets. The soundings at the crossing 
of the Escambia River, by the Rail-Road, show a depth of sixteen feet. 
The Rail-Road ascends from the valley by a grade of thirty-five feet 
per mile, for 4.15 miles, and thence along the ridge 22.51 miles, with an 
undulating gradation, for the most part not exceeding fifteen feet per 
mile. The descent to Conecuh Valley is effected by an inclination of 
thirty-seven feet per mile, for 4.77 miles; thence by an easy gradation for 
3.15 miles along the valley, to the location of crossing of the Conecuh. 

‘‘The plan for crossing the Escambia marsh is as follows: Two 
ranges of round piles, not less than eleven inches in diameter through the 
heart, are driven six feet apart longitudinally and transversely with the 
line of the Rail-Road ; the piles to be cut four feet above the level of the 
marsh, and their heads connected by cross-caps nine feet long and ten 
inches square. Longitudinal string pieces, ten inches square, to be 
notched into the cross-caps and bolted through. Iron rails, 24% inches 
wide, with sufficient depth to permit the flanges of the car wheels to pass 
clear of the wood, are to be secured along the center of the string pieces, 
which are adzed down on either side of the iron, to pass off the rain 
water.”’ 


Plan of Superstructure 


‘*Sills from thirty to forty feet long, flattened on two sides to eight 
inches of heart, to be laid in trenches longitudinally with the line of 
road, five feet from centre to centre. The top surface of the sills to 
conform with the grade, and their ends to meet on a splicing sill. to 
prevent unequal settling. Cross-ties of heart pine, eight feet long and 
eight inches square, to be laid upon the longitudinal sills, four feet 
from centre to centre. 
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The cross-ties are to be notched three inches deep for receiving 
longitudinal string pieces or rails, six by eight inches square, accurately 
lined on top, and framed where they enter the notches, into which they 
are secured by wooden wedges. The notches in the sills are to be so 
arranged that, when the string pieces are keyed in, their interior faces 
shall be four feet, six and one-half inches apart. The interior top 
angle of each string piece is then hewed off one inch, leaving the track 
four feet, eight and one-half inches wide. Iron rails 244 inches wide and 
84 of an inch thick, with mitred ends and countersunk holes, are laid 
flush with the inner faces of the string pieces, upon which they are 
secured by spikes 7/16 of an inch square, seven inches long at the end 
holes, and 51% inches for the intermediate points: to prevent the ends 
of the rails from sinking into the wood, they are supported at the points 
of junction on iron splicing plates six inches long and % inch thick. 
The wooden rails are then adzed down outside the iron to pass off the 
rain water, and the track ballasted with sand or gravel to give additional 
stability to the structure. 

The average cost of a mile of Rail-Road superstructure, as above 
specified, may be estimated at $5,500.’’ 

The following is a statement of estimated costs for constructing the 
Southern Division, as taken from the 1838 Report of Officers: 


Gradation of 48 miles, and 3,626 feet, including the cost of 


piling and bridges passing Escambia marsh____---__--- $546,389.15 
Superstructure for 41 miles, and 4,622 feet-__.__.____._..___- 230,314.58 
Ee ee 6,000.00 
Total $782,703.73 

RS C8 CE GON cnn esttionnitiennininmadn 100,000.00 
ete GE, cxgnieemnennnquensdnnmenieeendinedikn 150,000.00 


Grand Total $1,032,703.73 


Quoting from the 1838 Report we find: 

‘“We have on hand a large amount of Rail-Road iron, and a superior 
train of machinery, consisting of locomotive engines, passenger coaches 
and burden cars. The work done thus far in construction is confined 
to the first sections of the Southern Division.’’ 

Doubtlessly the panic of 1837-38, and the Seminole War contributed 
to the causes of failure of this ambitious railroad enterprise. Even today, 
after more than a hundred years, there are still traces of the old grade 
along a certain highway north of Pensacola. 


Lake Wimico & St. Joseph Canal & Railroad Company 


The L. W. & St. J. C. & R. R. was organized in 1835, with an 
authorized capital of $250,000 to build a canal or railroad to connect 
the Apalachicola River, through Lake Wimico, with St. Joseph Bay. 
Here, at a point later to be known as Port St. Joe, a shipping port was 
established for produce brought down the Chattahoochee, Flint, and 
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Apalachicola Rivers. Construction commenced in 1836, from St. 
Joseph to Lake Wimico, a distance of nine miles. The line was opened 
to the public on September 5th of that year, when, for the first time in 
Florida, a steam engine furnished the motive power to haul a train of 
ears. About the event, the press carried the following item: ‘‘On 
Monday, the 5th inst., a Locomotive drawing a train of twelve cars, 
containing upward of three hundred passengers, passed over the rail- 
road connecting the flourishing town of St. Joseph with the Apalachicola 
River. The trip, a distance of nine miles, was performed in the short 
space of twenty-five minutes. The engineer is confident, from the 
superiority of the road and engine, that the route can be accomplished 
in less.’’ Like the other railroads of the period, the track consisted of 
wooden stringers with strap iron fastened to the top edge. 

Considerable rivalry existed between the previously established 
community of Apalachicola and the new port. As evidence of the fact 
that the power of the press in the former town was brought to bear 
against the new venture, we quote an editorial from the Apalachicola 
Gazette, of February 18th, 1837; 

‘‘Tt is now reduced to a certainty that the St. Joseph’s humbug 
can never have the least influence in retarding the growth of this town. 
This is the natural outlet for the trade of all this section of country. 
Here the natural channel conducts the course of the current, and it is 
not in the power of human ingenuity to turn it aside. Neither the 
present railroad nor the talked of railroad to Tennessee Bluff can effect 
this purpose. The river channel will always furnish the cheapest route 
for trade, considering the delay, the damage and waste of transporting 
a cargo from the boats to the cars.’’ 

Under date of April 8th, 1837, the Editor of the Gazette added 
the following bit of scarcasm :— ‘‘A correspondent of ours from the 
interior, writes us that he has not heard a word about St. Joseph for 
the last three months, and asks if the place has ‘‘really sunk below 
soundings,’’ or otherwise ‘‘absquatulated.’’ Now, perhaps we may have 
been remiss in not keeping our readers advised of the progress of that 
humbug,—but the truth is, there has been little or no progress at all,— 
and the people have become convinced of the folly of competing with 
Old Apalach.”’ 

That all was not well with the affairs of the so-called ‘‘humbug’’ 
was brought forth in the following news story printed in the Gazette, 
of September 9th, 1837. ‘‘The St. Joseph Company and Uncle Ben, the 
railroad Contractor, have had a hard time of it. A few days ago Uncle 
Ben called on them for a little small change, and the company could 
raise nothing but scrip, and this would not discount at the Central 
Bank. Finally Uncle Ben told them to do something or his Negroes 
would quit instanti. So the Directors met, we believe, fourteen times 
in an hour, and, finally, in despair told Uncle Ben they would do just 
what he pleased to desire. Said he, ‘Hand me over all the Notes given 
for lots, all Mortgages, Deeds, ete., and I will continue the work a 
little longer.” This, of course, was immediately complied with, and 
the city, we believe, is now quiet.’’ 
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In addition to the other troubles of the company, difficulty was 
experienced in getting steamers through the shallow waters of the lake. 
The road failed, and was abandoned during 1839. 


lola & St. Joseph Canal & Rail Road Company 


In 1839, the I. & St. J. C. & R. R. Co. was organized to construct 
a line of road thirty miles long, from St. Joseph to the village of Iola, 
located on the west bank of the Apalachicola River, a little north of the 
junction point of that stream with the Chipola River. The cost of the 
line is reputed to have been $300,000, including ‘‘a bridge of superior 
construction, several hundred yards in length,’’ which was built across 
the Chipola River, and over which the track was laid. As this road 
was built during the same year that the Lake Wimico line was abandoned, 
and as both roads emanated from St. Joseph, it is quite likely that some 
of the material and equipment of this road entered into the construction 
of the Iola line. This project also was doomed to failure, and, in 1841, 
was abandoned. Soon afterward the ‘‘iron’’ was taken up and sold to 
a railroad company in Georgia. 

On January 12th, 1840, nearly four years after Florida was ad- 
mitted to the Union, the first Internal Improvement Act was passed 
by the Legislature. Under this Act, a so-called Internal Improvement 
Board was established. This board designated that certain improvements 
be undertaken, such as a railroad from Jacksonville to Pensacola Bay, 
with branches to Apalachicola and St. Andrews Bays; also a railroad 
from Amelia Island (Fernandina) to Tampa Bay, with a branch to 
Cedar Key. The passage of the Act resulted in little more than ‘‘in- 
corporations,’’ and Congress continued to encourage the building of 
railroads. 

During the year 1849, the Atlantic & Gulf Railroad Company was 
chartered to build a line from the Gulf to the Atlantic, and the Florida 
& Georgia Railroad Company to build northward from St. Andrews 
Bay. At this same time the erection of ‘‘magnetic telegraphs’’ was 
authorized within the State, but it was six years later before Samuel 
F.. B. Morse and others were to operate in Florida, under the impressive 
title of the Cuba & United States Submarine & Territorial Magnetic 
Telegraph Company. 

One of the most important steps toward the perfection of a network 
of railroads in Florida was the passage of the Swamp-Land Act, by 
Congress, in 1850. This Act applied to all states, and under it the 
State of Florida was to receive 14,696,870 acres. At first, the ‘‘swamp 
lands’’ seemed to be limited to purposes of drainage, but it was later 
construed that these lands could be devoted to the same purpose as the 
Internal Improvement lands. 

In 1854, a committee composed of David L. Yulee, of Fernandina; 
James T. Archer, of Tallaaassee; Richard H. Long, of Tallahassee; Dr. 
A. §. Baldwin, of Jacksonville; and John C. Pelot, sponsored a plan 
of internal improvement aid, and, on January 6th, 1855, the Legislature 
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approved a bill covering same. Of this bill, Mr. Yulee said: ‘‘The 
rapid enhancement of the general wealth and population certain to follow 
their construction (referring to the Jacksonville, Pensacola, Ferdi- 
nanda-Cedar Key and Tampa Lines) would be ample recompense for the 
surrender of the whole fund.”’ 

To David L. Yulee, Florida owes more than to any other man for 
its era of railroad construction, which began in 1853-4, as a result of 
his efforts in behalf of the Internal Improvement Act, under which, 
Florida’s railroads received their land grants. Mr. Yulee may, there- 
fore, be called the father of Florida’s railroads. 

Under the terms of the Internal Improvement Act of 1854, com- 
panies, which undertook construction of any part of the proposed system, 
were authorized to issue bonds at the rate of $10,000 per mile, to defray 
the cost of rails and equipment. These bonds were not to be issued until 
the company had graded and furnished cross ties for each ten-mile 
section. Additional bonds could be issued for bridges and trestle work. 
The bonds were limited to a period of maturity of 35 years, and were to 
bear an interest rate of 7% semi-annually. They were to constitute a first 
lien on the roads, and were to be indorsed by the State Treasurer, 
guaranteeing that the Internal Improvement Fund was pledged to pay 
the interest. After the completion of any proposed road, the company 
was to pay the Internal Improvement Fund one percent per annum 
on the amount of the funded debt, to form a sinking fund to meet the 
principal of the bonds when they became due. If, after paying the one 
percent, the annual net earnings of the company should be less than 
6% on the capital stock actually paid in and the bonded debt, then 
the net earnings were to be divided in two portions, pro-rata to the 
stock and the bonds, and the part apportioned to bonds should be paid 
to the Fund, to assist it in meeting the interest. 

When net earnings, after payment to the sinking fund, exceeded 
6% as stated, then the company must pay the Internal Improvement 
Fund the entire interest on the bonds as it came due. In any case, the 
fund paid the coupon holders, whose right to rely on the guaranty of the 
trust fund was not affected by the earnings of the road. 

Corporations which undertook the work of railroad construction 
under this law were: 


Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central Railroad 


The F. A. & G. C. was organized in 1851, but, while awaiting some 
satisfactory means of financial assistance by the State, the charter lay 
dormant until 1853. Capital Stock of the company was authorized to 
the amount of $3,000,000. The organization was headed by Dr. A. 8S. 
Baldwin, of Jacksonville. The proposed route was from Jacksonville to 
Alligator Town (later known as Lake City), a distance of 60 miles. 
The company obtained a Federal land grant of 29,893.74 acres, and a 
Florida grant of 164,568.21 acres. Grading of the roadbed and track- 
laying began at Jacksonville during the summer of 1857, but a yellow 
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fever epidemic that year caused a cessation of the work for some months. 
The track was completed to Alligator Town on March 13th, 1860, and, 
two days later, the railroad gave the people of Jacksonville an excursion 
to the western end of the line, and many people availed themselves 
of the opportunity to ride on a railroad train for the first time. Upon 
arrival at Alligator, they were given a barbecue and a general good 
time. On March 21st, the people of Alligator Town were brought to 
Jacksonville on a similar excursion. The locomotive that handled the 
train was named ‘‘ Jacksonville.’’ 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE FLORIDA, ATLANTIC & GULF CENTRAL 


FC&P 
Name Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. 
Jacksonville Unknown 1859 44-0) 36 
C. B. Robinson _ Rogers 1060 1863 4-44) 16x22 54 28 
Indianapolis Rogers 1091 1863 44-4 16x22 54 29 
David Macey Rogers 1023 1862 440 16x22 “0 27 
F. Gilman Rogers 1279 1865 44) 16x22 54 30 


Note: There is no information regarding the origin of the “Jacksonville.” The same 
names were retained by the locomotives, when taken over by the F. C. & P. 


The Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central, as did a number of other 
railroads, experienced severe financial difficulties during the Civil War. 
After the war, the track to Lake City was described as ‘‘two streaks of 
rust running thru the wilderness.’’ Never-the-less, on March 4th, 1868, 
William E. Jackson and associates bought the property, or what remained 
of it, for $111,000. An Act of the Florida Legislature, approved on 
July 29th, 1868, incorporated the new owners as the Florida Central 
Railroad Company. 


Florida Railroad Company 


It may be said that, of the railroads built before the Civil War, the 
Florida Railroad was of the greatest importance to the State of Florida, 
for it served its true purpose of constituting a cross-state rail shipping 
route. The road was incorporated on January 8th, 1853, with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. The proposed route was from Fer- 
nandina to Cedar Key. Of this company, David L. Yulee was President, 
George W. Call, Secretary and Treasurer, and Martin L. Smith, Chief 
Engineer. The principal office of the company was at Fernandina. The 
Florida R. R. enjoyed a Federal land grant of 290,183.28 acres, and a 
Florida grant of 505,144.14 acres. Unfortunately the company got off 
to a bad start in the matter of financing, which brought upon the officials 
severe criticism by the Governor and other State officers. It was charged, 
among other things, that the estimated cost of the road would be 
$3,500,000, to meet which, the company would have the proceeds of 
bonds guaranteed by the Internal Improvement Fund to the extent of 
$1,655,000, and land bonds it had issued to the amount of $1,500,000, 
leaving to be paid on $1,000,000 stock only $345,000. Consequently, 
stockholders would be called on to pay only about thirty-five cents on the 
dollar for stock, while the Internal Improvement Fund must take stock at 
par in compensation for its payments of interest. 
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Another charge was that the company had issued bonds based on 
land grants, before it had any title to the lands. The Governor inti- 
mated that he was confronted by a ‘‘ Wall Street scheme,’’ and that 
Congress had not intended such liberal aid for the purpose of enabling 
men ‘‘to enrich themselves at the public expense.’’ 

Actual construction started in 1855, and was completed from: 


Fernandina to Lofton 10 miles August Ist, 1856 


Lofton to Crawford 20 miles Nov. Ist, 1856 
Crawford to Fiftone 20 miles Aug. Ist, 1857 
Fiftone to Reynolds 24 miles Mar. Ist, 1858 


Reynolds to Hampton 6 miles Jan. Ist, 1859 
Hampton to Gainesville 17.5 miles Feb. Ist, 1859 
Gainesville to Venables 20 miles June Ist, 1859 
Venables to Sumner 30.5 miles Jan. Ist, 1860 
Sumner to Cedar Key 7.5 miles Mar. Ist, 1861 


By early spring of 1860, the end of track had been pushed westward 
to the vicinity of a settlement called Sumner, and, April 14th, the 
Tallahassee Floridian carried the following item: ‘‘Only eighteen miles 
of track are to be laid and the long desired rail connection between the 
waters of the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico will be established. The 
energetic contractor, Mr. Phelan, is pushing the work forward vigorously 
wiih an efficient force of one hundred hands, and will doubtless com- 
plete his task by the time specified by his contract. Already, the 
planters on the Gulf coast are availing themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the progress of the road. Soon the dim and gloomy recesses 
of those primeval and almost impenetrable forests will re-echo the 
startling scream of the locomotive, and their affrighted denizens will 
tremble with terror as the unusual sound penetrates their hidden lairs.’’ 

It is evident that contractor Phelan and his force of ‘‘one hundred 
hands’’ were slowed down in their energetic task of building those last 
eighteen miles, for, on May 19th, the Floridian stated,—‘‘The Florida 
Railroad is nearly finished. Perhaps, by the first of June, the cars will 
pass from the Atlantic to the Gulf, at Cedar Key. On a recent tour of 
the completed portion of the road over which we passed, we found it to 
be substantially built. The trestle over the Amelia Marsh, (a few miles 
west of Fernandina), which has given rise to so much controversy in the 
past, is being rapidly filled in, as originally designed, and, when this 
is finished, that celebrated work will be as massive and enduring as 
could be desired.”’ 

Although it was March Ist, 1861, before the ‘‘scream’’ of the loco- 
motive whistle was heard in Cedar Key, the company issued a public 
timetable dated October 29th, 1860, which covered most of the line. 
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FLORIDA RAILROAD CO. 


Schedule of Trains. 
Monday, October 29, 1860. 


12:45 PM Lv. Fernandina Ar. 2:15 PM 
3:40 PM Lv. Baldwin Ar. 11:30 AM 
6:40 PM Lv. Gainesville Ar, 8:10 AM 
8:40 PM Ar. Bronson Lv. 6:05 AM 


Freight train west, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Freight train east, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
At Baldwin, daily connections are made with trains for Lake 
City and Tallahassee, 


Signed, J. E. Larkin, Eng. & Supt. 
Fernandina, Oct. 23rd, 1860. 


As to the roster of motive power owned by the Florida Railroad, 
we find that, upon the date of the initial track-laying, the only engine 
owned by the company was a second hand eight-wheeler, known as the 
‘Abner McGehee,’’ which had been purchased from a sawmill operator, 
and for whom it was named. This locomotive had 12”x22” cylinders, 
54” drivers and was built for the Montgomery R. R. It carried the 
Rogers construction number ‘‘12’’ and was dated April, 1839. This 
engine was used in laying most of the track between Fernandina and 
Cedar Key. 

In June of 1857, by which time the rails had been laid nearly fifty 
miles to a place called Fiftone, it was found that another locomotive was 
needed. The company then purchased, from the Taunton Works, another 
4-4-0 known as the ‘‘Gov. Broome,’’ specifications of which included 
12”x22” cylinders and 60-inch drivers. This was number 229 on the 
Taunton construction records. The next addition to the roster came in 
1860, when the ‘‘ Alachua’”’ and the ‘‘ Marion,’’ both 4-4-0’s, were ordered 
from Rogers. These engines, numbered 898 and 902 in the Rogers 
records, had 15”x22” cylinders, and sixty-inch drivers. They were 
both dated February, 1860. Final disposition of the ‘‘ Abner McGehee’’ 
is not known, and the ‘‘Gov. Broome’’ was sold to the Fernandina & 
Jacksonville R. R., and scrapped in 1888. 

No more locomotives were purchased by the Florida Railroad 
until after the Civil War. These appear in the F. C. & P. roster. 

Although the completion of the Florida Railroad marked a new era 
in the development of the State, by opening up a vast area for develop- 
ment, and by furnishing the long awaited coast to coast shipping route, 
there were many less-public-spirited citizens who opposed the road. 
Backwoodsmen claimed that turpentine operations, developed as a 
result of the railroad, ruined their hog ranges, and that the railroad 
killed their cattle; farmers wives claimed that market eggs were broken 
when carts crossed the tracks. Despite the voices of opposition, the road 
was completed to its full length of 155.5 miles, the track being laid to 
five-foot gauge, with 58-pound iron ‘‘chair’’ rail, which had been im- 
ported from England. The company was operated by its own manage- 
ment from the close of construction until October 6th, 1866, service, 
however, being seriously interrupted by events of the war. On the 
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above date, for failure to make the required interest payments on its 
State-guaranteed bonds, possession was taken by agents of the Internal 
Improvement trustees, who forced its sale. 

To carry out the intention of the Internal Improvement Act, of 
building a railroad to Tampa Bay, the Florida Peninsular Railroad 
Co. was incorporated in 1859. This was really a re-organization of an 
earlier company known as the Southern Peninsular Railroad Co. Even 
under the reorganized set-up, little progress was made toward a line 
of railroad, which was projected to extend from a point on the Florida 
Railroad, known as Waldo, to Tampa Bay. Prior to the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the only accomplishment was a graded right-of-way 
from Waldo to Ocala. 


Pensacola & Georgia Railroad Co. 


A Special Act of the Florida Legislature, approved January 8th, 
1853, incorporated the P. & G. R. R. Co. to construct and operate a 
railroad from Pensacola to a point on the Georgia-Florida line. An 
amendment was soon made to the company charter, which authorized 
the building of a branch from Quincy to Tallahassee. Under the terms 
of the Act of 1853, land grants of 56,561.77 and 1,273,145.50 acres were 
made to the company by the State and Federal Governments. Capital 
stock of $1,500,000 was authorized. 

It appears that there was considerable latitude in the P. & G. 
charter, for, at a Stockholders meeting in February, 1855, a resolution 
was passed instructing the Board of Directors to specify the route 
‘Lying between Pensacola, or the waters of Pensacola Bay, and the 
point of intersection with the Florida Road, on the most direct and 
practical line to Jacksonville, with a view to an extension to the Georgia 
line, as that over which this company proposes to construct its road.’’ 
It may readily be seen that the intention of the resolution was to project 
the road from Pensacola to Baldwin Junction. At the same Stockholders 
meeting, the Directors were authorized to purchase the whole or a con- 
trolling amount of the stock of the Tallahassee Railroad Company. 
During the summer, tangible results were attained in the affairs of the 
company, and, among other things, an engineering force was perfected, 
and sent out on July 6th to commence active field operations. Prelimi- 
nary examinations, surveys and estimates were to be completed by the 
first of October, with sufficient accuracy to enable the proper and final 
location of the road. About this time the company abandoned all plans 
for building into Pensacola, and concentrated their efforts toward the 
actual construction of a line from, Quincy to Lake City, by way of 
Tallahassee, and the future connection with the line to St. Marks. The 
idea of the P. & G. building eastward from Alligator (Lake City) to 
Baldwin Jct. was also given up, and the project undertaken by another 
company, as was indicated by the following item in the Florida Sentinel, 
for July 24th: ‘‘We are advised that the Central R. R. Co. (Florida, 
Atlantic & Gulf Central) will have its road located from Jacksonville to 
Alligator by October, so that the two companies may have the entire 
route from this city (Tallahassee) to the St. Johns River put under con- 
tract before the end of the present year.”’ 
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During the first part of December, 1855, bids were received for the 
grading of various sections of the road, and, at a Directors meeting 
on the twenty-first of the month, a contract was let, which covered the 
first section of the road to the Aucilla River, a distance of some fifteen 
miles. The terms of payment for the work were as follows: One-fourth 
eash, one-fourth in stock, and one-half in the bonds of the county in 
which the work was done. 

Despite the optimistic speech of Hon. E. C. Cabell, President of the 
Board of Directors, at the annual meeting of Stockholders on December 
20th, 1856, which offered a flattering and prosperous picture of the 
affairs of the company, construction work had been slow during the year. 
However, at that time, about three hundred seventy hands were em- 
ployed on that portion of the road lying in the counties of Leon, 
Jefferson and Madison. In January, President Cabell was successful 
in negotiating for sufficient iron for the completion of twenty miles of 
track. The first shipload of rail arrived at St. Marks, January 25th, 
and, as stated in the Pensacola Gazette of January 27th, was ‘‘trans- 
ported over the Tallahassee roa.l with all dispatch to the intersection 
with the P. & G.’’ Also, as stated by the Gazette on the same date: 
‘‘Tt will be a source of lively gratification to the people of Florida to 
know that a bona fide commencement of crosstieing and laying of iron 
on the west end of the P. & G. R. R. has transpired. We were present 
and witnessed this interesting manipulation, on Wednesday last.’’ The 
rail, which was of 56-lb. weight, was laid to five-foot gauge. During 
1857, the labor force was supplemented by hiring from the owners, a 
large number of Negro slaves. The work was pushed rapidly forward 
and, by the first of November, the track had been laid from Tallahassee 
to Capitola, a distance of 13 miles. By February first, the end of track 
had reached twelve miles further east to Brasswells, and shortly after- 
ward to Drifton, 2.7 miles east. 

Although the Tallahassee Railroad had come under the control of the 
P. & G. during 1856, at which time the roadway had been rebuilt to 
conform with that of the latter, the first schedule published by the P. & 
G. for its St. Marks branch was dated July 16th, 1859, the train leaving 
Tallahassee at 10:00 A. M., and arriving at St. Marks at 11:25. Return- 
ing, the train left St. Marks at 2:15 P. M., and arrived at Tallahassee 
at 3:30 P. M. No trains were operated on Sundays. 

Anticipating the immediate need of additional supplies and equip- 
ment, a party of officials went north, during August, to negotiate for the 
purchase. On September 17th, the P. & G. management received a letter 
from Col. Houston, one of the party in the North, stating that there had 
been purchased ‘‘35,000 tons of iron rail, together with chairs and 
spikes. Also three first class locomotives.’’ It was estimated that the iron 
would be sufficient to lay about forty-five miles of track, or to very near 
the Suwannee River. Col. Houston was of the opinion that the balance 
of the iron required could be had by the time it was needed, and that the 
road could be completed to Lake City, by the middle of the following 
year. However, although track-laying westward, between Lake City and 
the Suwannee River, began on May 8th, 1860, on which day one mile 
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was laid westward from Lake City, the entire line was not completed 
until the early fall of 1861. The following notice published in Talla- 
hassee, November 2nd, announced the first train service. ‘‘On and after 
Monday, November 11th, 1861, Passenger trains on the P. & G. R. R. 
will run as follows: 


Leave Tallahassee 
Arrive Monticello 
Arrive Lake City 
Leave Lake City 
Arrive Monticello 
Arrive Tallahasse 
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LOCOMOTIVES OF THE PENSACOLA & GEORGIA RAILROAD CO. 
FC&P 
Name Builder C/N Date Type Cryls. DD No. 
James Rose Baldwin §96 1859 440 12x22 eH) 1 (a) 
Suwannee Rogers 913 1860 440 12%x20 6 2 
Jas. T. Archer Baldwin 949 1860 440 12x22 @ 3 
F. B. Whiting Baldwin 962 1860 440 12x22 & 8 (b) 
David L. Yulee Rogers 972 1860 440 13x22 56 9 
Tallahassee Rogers 977 1860 440 #£=13x22 54 #'II (¢) 
Gov. Marvin Rogers 1324 1866 440 #£14x22 60 10 
Apalachicola Rogers 1327 1866 440 14x22 6&0 31 
St. Marks Rogers 1332 1866 440 14x22 @ 32 
Ochlockonee Rogers 1334 1866 440 14x22 6 33 
Madison Rogers 1336 1866 440 14x22 @ 34 


a. Renamed “Nassau” by the F. R. & N. Co. 
b. Renamed “Cedar Key” by the F. R. & N. Co. 
c. Renamed “Santa Fe” by the F. R. & N. Co. 


All others retained the same names, when taken over by the F. C. & P. 


The St. Johns Railroad Company 


On the 31st of December, 1858, the St. J. R. R. was incorporated 
to build a line of railroad to connect St. Augustine with the St. Johns 
River, at Tocoi landing, a distance of about fifteen miles. Dr. John 
Wescott, of St. Augustine, who was a member of the Legislature, and 
one of the projectors of the Internal Improvement system of Florida, 
was the promoter and President of the road, which was completed to 
within a mile and a half of St. Augustine, before the Civil War, the 
depot and southern terminus being located across the San Sebastian 
River, at a settlement known as New Augustine. Original construction 
of the road was of a primitive nature, strap iron rails laid on wooden 
stringers; horses or mules were the motive power. According to early 
patrons of the road, these animals had a habit of lying down frequently 
to rest, so that the fifteen-mile trip often required four to five hours 
to negotiate. The fare was $2.00, and, to those who complained against 
the charge as being exorbitant, Dr. Wescott retorted that there was no 
other road in the United States where a man could ride so long for that 
money. 
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The obstinacy of the mules evidently became too much for even Dr. 
Wescott, and, yielding to the spirit of progress, reconstruction and 
re-equipping of the St. Johns road was undertaken early in 1860. An 
account of the progress was given in the January 14th issue of the St. 
Augustine Examiner. ‘‘We are informed that, by the tenth of next 
month, ten and one-half miles of the St. Johns Rail Road will be con- 
tinuously graded, leaving only four and one-half miles to reach this city, 
and that the road will be completed and in operation by the first of June. 
About one hundred hands are now employed on the work. From Tocoi, 
the western terminus of the road, situated on one of the handsomest 
bluffs of the St. Johns River, the land rises gradually for the distance of 
eight miles, to the ridge, when it has attained the height of thirty feet 
above the river. From this point, towards St. Augustine, there is a cut 
of half a iaile through the ridge, in the deepest place only four feet, when 
the grade commences to descend, falling in six and one-half miles, 24 feet, 
to the eastern depot on the western limits of the city. As was intended, 
the broad ditches on either side of the embankment of the rail road, with 
an average descent of about 31% feet to the mile, have completely drained 
the pine woods through which a portion of the road passes.’’ Again, 
from the Examiner for May 26th, we read, ‘‘Railroad supplies on the 
way. The schooner ‘‘J. B. Bleeker’’ cleared from Philadelphia, for 
Tocoi, May 12th. The vessel was chartered by the St. Johns Rail Road 
Company and has on board a full cargo of Rail Road iron, spikes, and 
freight and passenger cars. It will not be long before the road will be in 
operation for the transportation of passengers in connection with stages, 
and not many weeks before track-laying will reach the eastern terminus. 
In connection with the above we clip the following from the Savannah 
News, ‘‘Cars for the St. Johns Railroad. We notice as part of the freight 
of the steamer ‘‘State of Georgia,’’ from Philadelphia, a unique and 
highly finished passenger car, built by Messrs. Murphy & Allison, of that 
city, for the St. Johns Rail Road. We understand five cars, similar to 
the one just landed, and competent to transport comfortably one hundred 
passengers, will soon be placed on this road, with locomotive power to 
make the distance across to St. Augustine in forty-five minutes.’’ 

Although the equipment and rolling stock mentioned above ulti- 
mately reached its destination, the final stages of the reconstruction of 
the St. Johns road was halted by the turbulent political situation imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the war between the States. However, 
after some delay, the work was carried thru to completion. 

At the close of the pre-Civil War era of Florida’s railway develop- 
ment, we find 433 miles constructed and operating, as of 1861. This 
constituted about two-thirds of the entire system which had been con- 
templated by the law of 1854, the Internal Improvement scheme of rail- 
roads. The completed mileage included the following lines: 


Florida Railroad (Fernandina to Cedar Key) 155 miles 
Pensacola & Georgia R. R. (Lake City to Quincy) 134 miles 
Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central (Jacksonville to Lake City) 60 miles 
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Florida & Alabama R. R. (Alabama-Fla. Line-Pensacola) 47 miles 
Tallahassee Railroad (St. Marks to Tallahassee) 22 miles 
St. Johns Railroad (Tocoi to St. Augustine) 15 miles 


The outbreak of the war of 1861-65 found the railroad system uncom- 
pleted from Tallahassee to Pensacola on the east-west section, and from 
Waldo to Tampa Bay on the peninsula. 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE RECONSTRUCTION ERA 


Although it is beyond the scope of this work to relate, in detail, the 
events leading up to or during the war between the states, it is, however, 
in order to present a few facts in connection with the part which the 
Florida railroads played during the period of strife. 

An accusation, frequently brought against the seceding states just 
prior to the outbreak of the war, was that the so-called ‘‘railroad class’’ 
wanted secession for financial ends. It is true that, at this time, the 
Florida Railroad owed one firm in New York three-quarters of a million 
dollars. Heavy stockholders in the road were Floridians active in fur- 
thering secession. David Yulee, U. S. Senator, was President of the road 
and a prominent figure in the secession movement. Since 1850, more 
than $8,000,000 had been expended for the construction of railways in 
the State. A considerable portion of this sum had been contributed in 
the form of bond purchases, by capitalists in the North. Would secession 
mean necessarily the wiping-out of honest, bonded indebtedness? Thus, 
we observe the possibility that, in this tragic and complex crisis of the 
South’s history, the selfish and sinister designs of a few Southern and 
Northern capitalists helped to arouse the passions and honest prejudices 
of the American people. 

Florida, being at the southern end of the Confederacy, was only 
liable to attack by sea, at the outset of the war, and the strategy adopted 
ealled primarily for the defending of the coast. This proved highly 
difficult in view of the extensive coast line and the limited number of 
troops available for this purpose. 

Cedar Key was the first coast town to fall to the Federal forces, 
when, on January 15th, 1862, the harbor was entered by the U. S. S. 
‘*Hatteras.’’ Marines and sailors from the ship were sent ashore, where 
they set afire five schooners and three sloops loaded with cotton and 
turpentine preparatory to running the blockade; burned the railway 
depot, seven freight cars and a warehouse filled with turpentine; and 
pulled down all telegraph wires. This was the first naval raid on an 
unprotected Florida seaport. Military strength at Cedar Key had been 
depleted to strengthen Fernandina, which was the Atlantic terminus of 
the Florida Railroad, and, as a result, the Gulf terminus of the road 
was practically wiped out by one small gunboat. 

A few weeks later, February 28th, a Federal expedition, for the 
occupation of East Florida, sailed from Port Royal, South Carolina. 
After some delay en route, the advance squadron came into the bay off 
Fernandina, at the mouth of the St. Mary’s River. Word of the im- 
pending attack having reached the settlement in advance of the arrival 
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of the fleet, evacuation of the town was under way. As the gunboats 
approached, the last railway train pulled out from the station at Fer- 
nandina. The cars were crowded with fugitives and piled high with 
household goods. Confederate outposts appeared here and there on the 
shore, and, firing random shots at the boats, retreated into the woods. 
The forsaken hamlet on the edge of the sea was serene in the bright 
sunshine of the winter afternoon. The locomotive and cars began the 
passage of the long trestle which connected the island with the mainland. 
The leading Federal gunboat opened fire. A solid shot struck the last 
ear, and tearing through tables, chairs, and bedsteads, killed two boys 
seated on a sofa. The wrecked car with its dead was uncoupled, and the 
train, amid the cannon shots of pursuers, went on into safety. 


The confusion accompanying secession and war produced a scarcity 
of currency, particularly fractional currency—coins and small bills. A 
number of corporations, and the railroads in particular, began to issue 
their own notes for small amounts, early in 1861. Typical of such ‘‘rail- 
road money’’ or ‘‘change bills’’ was an issue by the Tallahassee Railroad 
Company, of one, two and three-dollar denominations. 

This money, in circulation for a time, passed as currency at a slight 
discount. 

The progress of the war within the boundaries of Florida was 
marked by few campaigns of major proportions. However, raiding 
parties from both sides constantly harassed and destroyed the interior 
lines of communication within the State, a major objective being the 
cross-state line, from Fernandina to Cedar Key, the east and west termini 
of which were put out of commission early in the war. The interior 
connecting trackage remained in operation, after a fashion, thruout the 
conflict, but subject to almost constant raids. The portion of road be- 
tween Fernandina and Baldwin was soon put completely out of operation. 
However, by means of a connection at the latter point with the main 
line of the Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central, the Florida Railroad re- 
tained at least indirect physical connection with the Atlantic seaboard 
by way of Jacksonville and the St. Johns River. 

In spring of 1864, the Confederate war department decided to con- 
struct a railway connection between the nearest points of the Florida, 
Atlantic & Gulf Central and the Albany & Gulf Railroad, which extended 
westward in Georgia, from the city of Savannah, along a line parallel to 
the Georgia-Florida boundary. Such a connection would greatly facili- 
tate the movement of troops and supplies between Florida and the other 
states of the Confederacy. This connection was projected northward 
from Live Oak, on the F. A. & G. C., to Dupont, Georgia, on the A. & G. 
To accomplish this purpose, railroad iron, spikes and bolts were ‘‘im- 
pressed’’ in East Florida, (along the wrecked Florida R. R. between 
Baldwin and Fernandina). Such material was then very scarce in the 
South. Under a permit issued by the commanding general of the district, 
a force of Confederate engineers under the command of Lieutenant Fair- 
banks, was put to removing the rail and transporting it to Live Oak. 
The permit called upon all officers to aid Fairbanks because, ‘‘the work 
he is engaged in is a military necessity.’’ 
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The railroad owners and their friends, led by ex-Senator Yulee, filed 
a bill in the court of Alachua County against Lt. Fairbanks, and Maj. 
Minor Merriweather, of the Confederate engineering bureau. In re- 
sponse to the petition the court awarded an injunction against defend- 
ants, restraining them or their agents from removing the iron. The 
writ of injunction was served on Lt. Fairbanks, April 27th. He disre- 
garded it and continued to remove the iron. General Anderson, of the 
Confederate army, furnished Fairbanks and his workers with a military 
guard, and ‘‘impressed’’ a locomotive and several cars for hauling the 
iron. Some two or three miles of track had been removed, when, on 
May 28th, the lieutenant was summoned to answer for contempt of court. 
He again disregarded the court’s order, refused to seek the advice of 
counsel, and continued to tear up track. The court, unable to enforce 
its decrees, dropped the case. 

In addition to the agitation over the so-called ‘‘railroad iron case,’’ 
the year 1864 was marked by a concerted effort on the part of the Federal 
forces in Florida, to render useless as much as possible of the remaining 
rail network. On the night of February 8th, a detachment of mounted 
infantry headed west thru the pine woods and heavy swamps. Just 
before daybreak, they rode into Baldwin, twenty miles from Jackson- 
ville. The place had not profited by the war. Its railway station, ware- 
houses, and a score of dilapidated houses passed into Federal possession, 
without a shot being fired. Strategically the hamlet was important 
being the railway junction from which extended the F. A. & G. C. west- 
ward to Lake City, in central Florida, and eastward to Jacksonville; 
also the remains of the Florida R. R. running south toward Cedar Key, 
and the ruins of the northward line in the direction of Fernandina. 
Stores belonging to the Confederacy, which were stored in and about the 
station and warehouse, were pillaged and burned. The people remain- 
ing in Baldwin told the invaders that the Confederate troops had retired 
westward. Wretched desolation was written over the face of the country. 
**Yes, sir, Baldwin is a dreadful poor city with right smart, poor people 
in it,’’ said one citizen to a man in the Federal ranks, and the trooper 
had no reason to doubt the piteous truth of the remark. 

From July 29th to 31st, a raiding party, after landing at Cedar Key, 
advanced eastward along the railroad, capturing one hundred forty bales 
of cotton, burning the trestle over the Wassassee River, thirty miles 
from the Gulf, and tearing up considerable track. On the evening of 
August 17th, a column of troops from Baldwin, heading south, made a 
night march to the railroad junction at Starke. There it set fire to the 
station, railroad cars, and warehouses full of supplies. 

It has been estimated that, by the close of the war, railroad property 
in Florida was damaged to the extent of more than a million dollars, or 
one-seventh of the total valuation of the entire rail system at the time. 
Due to the devastation by the war, most of the railroad companies failed 
to make the required payments to the Internal Improvement Fund, large 
amounts of interest remained unpaid, and the companies faced bank- 
ruptcy. Probably the hardest hit of the various roads was David Yulee’s 
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Florida R. R. Its principal terminals had been destroyed, cross ties and 
bridges along the line were burned or rotting, a large part of the rail 
had been removed, and of the rolling stock there remained only five 
engines, three of which were in no condition for immediate use. There 
were also nine box cars, twelve flats, and two dilapidated coaches. For 
a more complete picture as to the physical condition of the property, 
we quote from the report of the company engineer, who made a survey 
of the line shortly after the close of the war. 

‘At Cedar Key, the large railroad wharf, the warehouse and depot 
structures are burned and entirely destroyed; the trestles crossing from 
the Keys to the mainland, nearly a mile in extent, rotten to such a degree 
that they will have to be entirely rebuilt before trains can cross again; 
the structures crossing the water openings west of Bronson entirely 
rotten, so as to necessitate entire rebuilding; the structures between 
Bronson and Baldwin in a very inferior condition, so that most of them 
will need repair, especially the high bridge across Hatchet Creek; the 
cross ties between the Keys and Baldwin so rotten that much of the iron 
has bent from lack of support; the iron between 40th and 10th mileposts, 
and the three miles on Amelia Island, taken up and carried off to some 
other road; all of the cross ties of the forty-seven miles east entirely 
rotten, so as to make it necessary to replace the whole of them before 
relaying the iron; all the large and costly structures crossing the tide 
waters and streams on the last thirty miles of the road east rotten or 
destroyed, among them the two high-truss, Howe bridges over Boggy 
River and Lofton Creek, the stationary through bridge and the low, 
Howe truss pivot, over Mills and Plummer swamps; the wharves and 
warehouses, the depot structure and shops at Fernandina destroyed. 
The wrecks of three engines standing stripped of everything portable, 
while a fourth has been stolen entirely. Only two engines are left usable, 
on the entire line.’’ 

Despite adverse business conditions, and under extreme financial 
stress, the company undertook the rehabilitation of the road. Work com- 
menced on the eastern end of the line, and, by the middle of April, 1866, 
work trains were able to run as far west as Gainesville. Even the obsti- 
nate range cattle added to the headaches of the management, such as 
on the night of February 18th, when the locomotive ‘‘Marion’’ was being 
run to Gainesville for some much needed repairs. Upon approaching 
Hatchet Creek trestle, the headlights failed to reveal some cows on the 
track, in time for the engineer to bring the locomotive under control on the 
down grade. Striking one of the beasts, the engine was thrown off the 
rails, but, strange to say, bounded across the whole length of the trestling, 
which was some twenty feet high and fifty feet in length, on the ties, be- 
fore it was thrown entirely off the roadbed. Fortunately no one was 
seriously injured, and the engine sustained no material damage. The 
night being intensely dark, the ‘‘run off’’ was deemed entirely unavoid- 
able. 

During 1866, David Yulee was a political prisoner and, during this 
same year, for failure to pay the accruing interest on its bonds, and the 
1% due the sinking fund, the trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund 
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took possession of the franchise, and sold the road on October 6th, for 
$323,400, to Isaac K. Roberts, who was acting as agent for Edward N. 
Dickerson and associates, bondholders and creditors. Reorganization of 
the company was completed on November 3rd, 1866. The new manage- 
ment continued the reconstruction of the road, and immediately placed 
orders for two new locomotives to supplement those which had survived 
the ravages of war. Upon delivery of the new engines, from Rhode 
Island, they were given the names ‘‘Starke’’ and ‘‘Gainesville.’’ 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE FLORIDA RAILROAD 


FC&P 
Name Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. 
Abner McGehee Rogers 12 1839 4-4-0 12x22 54 — (a) 
Gov. Broome Taunton 229 1857 4-40 12x22 ao — (b) 
Alachua Rogers 898 1860 440 15x22 a 
Marion Rogers 902 1860 440 15x22 @& 5 
Starke he 161 1869 440 15x22 54 6 
Gainesville . * 162 1869 440 15x22 54 7 


Re 


a. Did not reach the F. R. & N. 
b. Sold to Fernandina & Jacksonville, in 1880, 
and was scrapped in | 


Of possible interest to students of Florida railroad history is the 
origin of the names of various towns, which were situated along the right- 
of-way of the Florida R. R., some of which are as follow :— 


Hart’s Road. Later called Yulee. Where the railroad crossed the 
highway from Jacksonville to St. Mary’s, Ga., which was built 
by Mr. Hart, and was known as ‘‘Hart’s Road.’’ 


Baldwin. Named for Dr. A. S. Baldwin, of Jacksonville. 
Callahan. Named for the contractor who built part of the road. 


Trail Ridge. Later called Highland. Where the railroad crossed 
the ridge upon which ran an old Indian trail. 


Starke. Named by Maj. Geo. W. Call, in honor of a Miss Starke. 


Waldo. Named for Benjamin Waldo, a wealthy land owner in 
Alachua and Marion Counties. 


Gainesville. Named for General Gaines, who commanded troops in 
Florida, during the second Seminole war. 


Archer. Named for James T. Archer, a close friend of Mr. Yulee. 


Bronson. Named for U. S. Judge Isaac Bronson, before whom Mr. 
Yulee practiced law, in his early manhood. 


The Florida Railroad operated under the Dickerson Administration 
until January 18th, 1872, at which time the name of the company was 
changed to Atlantic, Gulf & West India Transit Co. 
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Atlantic, Gulf & West India Transit Railroad 


This company came into being on January 18th, 1872, as a reorga- 
nization and change in the corporate title of what, up to that time, had 
been the Florida Railroad Co., and a number of the officers of both com- 
panies were the same. 

Heading the operating department of the new organization were 
the following: D. E. Maxwell, General Superintendent & Freight Agent, 
L. W. Mann, Train Dispatcher, George Brown, Yard Master, C. W. Yulee, 
Superintendent of Telegraphy, and E. C. Keiner, Civil Engineer. Agents 
at some of the principal stations along the line were as follows: W. O. 
Jeffreys, Jr., at Fernandina; C. W. Maxwell, at Callahan; R. M. Dozier, 
at Baldwin; R. M. Rice, at Gainesville; and D. G. Taylor, at Archer. 

According to accounts by early settlers living in the vicinity of the 
line, little work was done on the roadway in the decade following the 
Civil War, except that which was of absolute necessity. Burned bridges 
were rebuilt and a few of the rotted cross ties were replaced, but gener- 
ally the track was in poorest of condition. The soft iron rails, which 
had been imported from England in the early days, were a constant 
source of trouble. One of the faults of this iron was the frequent de- 
velopment of what were commonly called ‘‘snake heads,’’ that is, the 
ends of the rails would bend upward, but, as the speed of the trains pass- 
ing over the line seldom exceeded fifteen miles an hour, if a ‘‘snake head’’ 
was only an inch or so high, it mattered little. One of the principal 
duties of section gangs of the day was removing ‘‘snake heads.’’ This 
was accomplished by heating the rail and then pounding it back into 
shape. Under such circumstances, derailments and delays were fre- 
quent occurrences. Typical of such was a smash-up near Fernandina, 
on the morning of May 16th, 1876, when the southbound passenger train 
was derailed by ‘‘a misplaced switch.’’ Four of the cars, together with 
the engine and tender, left the rails, which resulted in considerable dam- 
age to the cars. 

Between 1876 and 1881, an extensive program of rehabilitation was 
carried out by the management, and, by the latter date, the long and 
much abused railroad compared favorably with any in the State, both 
in passenger and freight accommodations, while its rates were as low 
as those of any other road. This was in contrast to the years past, when 
its charges were regarded as enormous. This was to be expected, as the 
country through which it ran was sparsely settled, and the freight and 
passenger business correspondingly light. 

Two new locomotives were added to the roster during 1880. These 
were both Rogers engines, No. 2583 and No. 2607, which upon delivery 
were named ‘‘E. N. Dickerson,’’ (for the President of the road) and 
‘*M. O. Roberts.’’ Both were 4-4-0 passenger engines, with 14”x22” 
cylinders, and sixty-two-inch drivers. 

The road was gaining rapidly in the public favor, and the editor of 
the Gainesville Weekly Bee spoke with the following eloquence, about the 
Transit road, as it was popularly known, in the edition of December 
9th, 1881: 











‘‘The Transit, while possessing more rolling stock than any other 
road in the State, is still slightly deficient in this respect. Two large 
and elegant locomotives have recently been purchased, and a number of 
passenger and freight cars have been built for the road, but still the 
supply is insufficient, so rapidly is its business increasing, which is sub- 
stantial evidence of the rapid development of this section of Florida. 
We were informed by an official of the Transit the other day, that it is 
the purpose of the company to establish a double daily train from 
Fernandina and Jacksonville to Cedar Key, within the next month. One 
will be a night train, with sleeping coaches attached, passengers being 
thereby enabled to make the trip from Cedar Key to Savannah without 
change of cars. The Transit is on a big ‘‘boom,’’ and we predict that the 
day is not far distant when, in point of low freight rates, rapid transit 
and systematic management, it will eclipse all other roads in the State.”’ 

The following scene met the eye of a traveler awaiting, at Baldwin, 
a connection with the train for Cedar Key, on a brisk winter morning 
in 1881. After listening to the gossip and small talk of fellow passengers, 
in the tiny waiting room of the Baldwin depot, and having ascertained 
from R. M. Dozier, genial station agent, that the 9:55 train, having been 
reported by Callahan only a short while ago, probably would not be here 
for some little time, we decided to step outside for a look at the junction 
layout. At the northwest corner of the station platform is observed a 
ninety-degree cross-over, at which point the lines from Lake City, Fer- 
nandina, Jacksonville, and Cedar Key intersect. 

The brisk January air is filled with the pungent scent of pine smoke, 
which is drifting across the tracks from a nearby sawmill, and the music 
of the saws meets the ear. Faintly from the distance is heard the 
rhythmic beat of the cooper’s hammer, at a turpentine still down the line. 
It is observed that there are four wyes arranged about the cross-over, 
so that a train approaching from any of the four lines can proceed di- 
rectly to any one of the other three. There are several side tracks, also 
spurs leading to the sawmills, warehouses, ete. We are told by a man 
working at the woodrack near the depot, that some nights, when there 
is dense fog to obscure landmarks, train crews switching the yard tracks, 
and after having turned several times on the various wyes, occasionally 
have to go to the station to find out which way they are headed. 

Soon the shrill whistle of a locomotive is heard and in a few minutes 
our train is seen approaching from the north track and slowing for its 
stop at the station. Smoke pours from the huge stack, as the engineer 
closes his throttle and the locomotive rolls past the station and comes to 
a stop by the woodrack, at the far end of the platform. The ‘‘E. N. 
Dickerson,’’ pride of the road, is pulling the train this morning and a 
high stepper this one is indeed! 

The train is made up of three coaches, a baggage car, and several 
box ears and flats, two or three of which are switched from the train and 
left here in the yard. 

Leaving Baldwin and proceeding south, we find the road in good 
condition and the train making remarkably good time, being under the 
control of an experienced and courteous conductor, and a capable engi- 
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neer. One feature of the management of this road is that separate 
coaches of equal accommodations are provided for the two races. The 
lumber industry along this road is immense, as is attested by the long 
trains of heavily loaded log cars which are passed at various points, and 
every few miles the train comes to a halt before some huge lumber mill. 
Indeed one hardly loses sight of the stacks of lumber and piles of saw- 
dust, from the time he leaves Baldwin until he reaches the terminus of 
the road. 

The towns of Highland, Lawty and Temples are passed, when the 
brakeman calls out ‘‘Starke, twenty minutes for dinner,’’ and, alighting 
from the train, we proceed to the Railroad House, kept by Mr. Klein- 
smidt. When you go to Starke, don’t fail to go to the Railroad House! 

Speeding along we soon reach Waldo, the junction of the Transit 
with the Peninsular Railroad. Here we switched off the through coach, 
which is run daily from Jacksonville to Wildwood. Waldo, a town of 
about five hundred inhabitants, has several stores and a boarding house. 
Near the depot is a neat little park with a band stand. The grounds all 
about the pretty town are clean and grassy as a lawn. In the railroad 
yard a turntable, several tool houses and various sidings are found. 
There is also a spur extending a half mile or so to a point where a party 
of enterprising capitalists have excavated a series of short canals, thus 
establishing communication between several small lakes and the Santa Fe 
River. The tracks of the Peninsular Railroad (managed and operated 
by the same company as the Transit) diverge in a southerly direction, 
passing the beautiful Lake Orange; crossing the Florida Southern road 
at Ocala, and terminating for the present at Wildwood. It is hoped to 
soon push onward to Tampa Bay. 

Our next stopping place is Gainesville, a city of about three thousand 
inhabitants and the county seat of Alachua. Here is located the East 
Florida Seminary (now Florida University). There are also numerous 
stores, a cottonseed mill, and two depots, the Transit and the Florida 
Southern. 

Six miles further on we come to Arredondo, the boss vegetable sta- 
tion of the Transit road. Next is Archer, with five or six stores. Further 
on is Bronson, the county seat of Levi County, about thirty-five miles 
distant from Cedar Key. 

Otter Creek is the supper station, and what a supper we have! 
Back aboard the train again, the car is crowded with passengers going 
from the North to Havana. Rosewood is the last stop before reaching 
Cedar Key, a distance of some twelve miles. Here our locomotive takes 
on water, there being none at the Keys. 

Crossing the long trestle which connects Cedar Key with the main- 
land, we roll slowly thru the little yard, miuch of the track being laid 
on trestlework, past the wye, and along side the freight house and station, 
with the boat landing directly on the opposite side of the track. Here 
we find the splendid steamer, the ‘‘ Admiral,’’ built especially for the 
Transit route, awaiting us. 








Such were travel conditions on the Atlantic, Gulf & West India 
Transit Railroad, in the early 1880’s. On April 27th, 1881, the A. G. & 
W. I. T. was reincorporated and the company title changed to Florida 
Transit Railroad. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile R. R. 


On March 4th, 1868, on account of default of its bonds, the Florida, 
Atlantic & Gulf Central Railroad was sold to William E. Jackson and 
associates, for $111,000, this amount being used to purchase the outstand- 
ing bonds of the company, at the rate of 20c on the dollar. At this figure, 
nine-tenths of the outstanding bonds were taken up. 

On March 20th, 1869, the Pensacola & Georgia Railroad and the 
Tallahassee Railroad were sold at public auction to Franklin Dibble and 
associates. These men had considerable influence with the Governor and 
other State officials, through which they were instrumental in having 
passed, at a special legislative session, in June, 1869, an Act ‘‘to perfect 
the public works of the State.’’ Their particular scheme was the con- 
solidation under one company of the railroad running from Jacksonville 
to Quincy, and the building of an extension westward to Pensacola and 
Mobile. George W. Swepson, Milton S8. Littlefield, J. P. Sanderson, J. L. 
Requa and William H. Hunt were incorporated as the Jacksonville, 
Pensacola & Mobile Railroad Company. They were vested with the 
franchises and powers of the F. A. & G. C. and the Tallahassee Railroad, 
to be consolidated, and were granted the exclusive right, for twenty years, 
to build from Quincy to Mobile. 

Construction commenced in April, 1870, and was completed March 
20th, 1872, from Quincy to River Junction (20.1 miles), the road being 
built to five-foot gauge and laid with 56-lb. iron rail. An amendment to 
the charter, in April, 1870, stipulated that the railroad should not be 
built within fifteen miles of the north line of the State. The purpose of 
this amendment was to prevent a possible junction of the railroad with 
other lines chartered and built in Georgia, which, it was feared, would 
take business away from the Florida system, if a connection were made 
at this point in the western part of the State. The Governor was author- 
ized to issue to the company, in exchange for its coupon bonds, the 
coupon bonds of the State, to the amount of $14,000 for each mile of the 
estimated length of the road from Quincy to the Perdido River. This 
amount was later increased to $16,000 per mile, and the issue of these 
bonds was permitted before the completion of the proposed extension. 
The legality of the Act was contested, and the sale of bonds was pre- 
vented in the United States, although some were sold in Europe. 

The road was not built west of the Chattahoochee, and soon the 
projectors defaulted in payment of interest on the bonds held by the 
State. On April 4th, 1874, the J. P. & M. was put under the receiver- 
ship of Maj. Robert Walker. The May 3rd edition of the Tallahassee 
Floridian had the following to say about the road and its prospects under 
Major Walker’s management: ‘‘Every trestle on the road has been re- 
newed, and is now good for five years; 155,000 cross-ties have been placed 
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on the road, and the roadbed is in better condition than it has been for 
six years. Between Quincy and Lake City, trains can be run with safety 
35 miles an hour. Six miles of new iron have been placed between Bald- 
win and Sanderson, and the old iron, with frayed ends cut off, has been 
relaid along the road, and the entire line is in better condition than it 
has been for a long while. As to rolling stock, there is no question that 
the road is in better condition than it has been for many years.’’ 

It is evident that Major Walker’s management and optimistic spirit 
did not last long, for, within a month, the road was turned over to Dennis 
Egan, as State Agent and General Manager. Other officers of the J. P. 
& M. under the new set-up were as follows: Edward M. Cheney, Assistant 
Manager and Auditor, T. C. Spooner, General Superintendent, and W. M. 
Cowgill, General Freight and Passenger Agent. 

The road was found to be destitute of material in its shops, and 
without books or records. Steps were immediately taken to curtail the 
expenses of the road, by reducing the number of employees to the lowest 
number possible, and pursuing a policy of rigid economy. By June 13th, 
all agents and other officers, who had not received notices to the contrary, 
were told they would be continued in their present positions. 

At this time the equipment of the road included eleven locomotives, 
eight of which were in running order, four coaches, thirty-two box cars, 
and thirty-one flat cars. Under the program of economy, the line was 
put in running order, and cleared $10,000 in the first six months. By 
the year 1880, the specter of financial ruin had left the road, and the em- 
ployees who had survived the ‘‘purge’’ of 1874 were beginning to feel 
their jobs as reasonably secure again. The vast improvement in morale 
of company personnel may be judged from the following item gleaned 
from the May 18th edition of the Tallahassee Floridian: 


‘‘The Employees of the J. P. & M. Devote a Day to Pleasure. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Murray, and for which he will please accept 
our thanks, we were permitted to make one of a party, who set aside last 
Saturday as a day to be devoted to pleasure and enjoyment—the place 
selected being Chattahoochee. The hour appointed for leaving Talla- 
hassee was seven o’clock in the morning, and, about half-past six, we 
found quite a crowd had already gathered, and more were coming. 
Strolling around the yard to kill the intervening moments, our attention 
was drawn to a crowd which had collected to inspect the engine. This 
was almost a mass of flowers from the pilot to the cab. Bouquets, wreaths 
and flowers were loosely scattered, but all displaying skill and taste. 
The headlight was literally covered, bearing upon its face a very pretty 
horseshoe made of choice flowers. At about half-past seven the whistle 
sounded and we were soon speeding away towards Chattahoochee. The 
ride was pleasant; the time spent at Chattahoochee enjoyed; and we 
reached home happy (?) tired, foot-sore and sober; minus a silk handker- 
chief and a three-cent stamp, but ready to go again.”’ 

Calamity befell the J. P. & M. on January 27th, 1881, when, at 
about eleven in the morning, the car shops at Jacksonville were discov- 
ered to be on fire. The great whistle was sounded and in a few minutes 
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a large crowd had gathered. The fire was thought to have been in 
progress for some time before being discovered, having caught in the 
cavity between the old and new roofs. The main building and a smaller 
structure by its side, used as a repair shop for engines, were consumed, 
but most of the machinery, all of the tools and unfinished cars and en- 
gines, except No. 4, were saved. Fortunately a new repair shop, which 
had been designed by Mr. Purcell, the master mechanic, and which was 
under construction at the time of the fire, was saved from the con- 
flagration. 

On the 12th of April, a correspondent of the Floridian visited the 
new shop layout of the J. P. & M. and made the following observations : 
‘‘The changes recently made were found to extend considerably beyond 
the rebuilding of the recently burned district. An immense new struc- 
ture, 76’x136’, stands along the east side of the yard near the turntable. 
The new structure is intended for a car-building shop. This had just 
been finished when the fire took place, and fortunately escaped the flames. 
It is now partially occupied with machinery belonging to the machine 
shops proper, which will soon be finished and ready for occupancy. Ac- 
companied by Mr. J. D. Hollister, superintendent, the writer made a 
most interesting tour around the yards, beginning with the large new 
shop, which, having a plank floor, is fitted with tracks. At the north 
end is a new 35-horsepower boiler supplied with injectors, which runs a 
26-horsepower engine, driving some forty feet of shafting. The engine 
and boiler, together with the other machinery in this building, have re- 
cently been purchased by Mr. Hollister, who was in the north at the 
time of the fire. Before leaving the new shop, we were shown engine 
No. 4, which went thru the fire, and is now being rebuilt. The tender is 
completed and is handsomely painted. A new baggage car, nearly com- 
pleted, also attracted attention. 

‘Strolling across to the west side of the yards, we find the temporary 
blacksmith shops, built in a few hours immediately after the fire. Close 
by is a new patented sand dryer, W. W. Clark’s patent, for thoroughly 
drying the sand used in the locomotives. At the west end of the machine 
shop stands the brass foundry, which was badly damaged by the fire, and 
which has received a new roof. Coming to the machine shops proper, 
we find the old walls rebuilt and strengthened? The same old boiler 
and machinery, showing the scars from the fire, but still almost as 
good as new. The great lathe for locomotive driving wheels has been 
through two fires, but will soon again be in working order. 

‘‘The entire property is now protected from fire by a complete 
system of water pipes and hydrants, operated by a large steam pump.’’ 

On March 4th, 1882, the entire trackage, and various property of 
the J. P. & M. was sold to the Florida Central & Western Railroad Com- 
pany. 

The locomotives of this road are shown in the F. C. & P. roster. 
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The Florida Central Railroad Co. 


A special Act of the Florida Legislature, approved July 29th, 1868, 
incorporated the purchasers of the Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central R. R. 
as the Florida Central Railroad Company, with all the charter rights of 
the former company. No new lines were built by this company, which 
maintained its principal office at Jacksonville. It appears from a close 
study of the available records, that the affairs of the Florida Central were 
closely related to those of the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile, both 
companies being outgrowths of the old Florida, Atlantic & Gulf Central. 
The charters of both companies were in force at the same time, but the 
management of the Florida Central confined itself to the trackage located 
between Jacksonville and Lake City, whereas, at first, the J. P. & M. 
attended to the affairs of the line west of Lake City. The Florida Central 
operated the eastern line from July 29th, 1868, until June Ist, 1870, at 
which time the J. P. & M. took over the eastern section and operated it 
until October 2nd, 1871. At that time it was leased to Chase, Gordon 
& Ambler, of Jacksonville, who operated it as lessees. The administration 
of the property during the following ten years presented a pitiful ex- 
ample of manipulation of a railroad by lawyers and financiers, which 
were as follows: 

From March 20th to May 31st, 1872, the line was operated by J. C. 
Greeley, as receiver. This receiver was discharged and, until November 
18th, 1875, the line was operated by its own management. On Novem- 
ber 18th, 1875, the Cireuit Court of Duval County rendered a judgment 
in behalf of the State, amounting to $380,000. From November 18th, 
1875, to November Ist, 1876, J. H. Durkee managed the line, as Special 
Master ; November Ist, 1876, to May 31st, 1879, the road was operated by 
the company under its own management. Again, on May 31st, 1879, the 
Special Master took control and remained in charge until January 18th, 
1882, at which time the line was sold at public auction for $395,000, to 
Sir E. J. Reed, who operated the property until March 4th, of the same 
year. As of this date the line from Jacksonville to Lake City was con- 
veyed to the Florida Central & Western R. R. Co. 


Pensacola & Perdido Railroad Company 


Under the revision of a charter issued many years earlier, the Pensa- 
cola & Perdido R. R. started construction, during 1873, of a line of road 
extending from Pensacola to Millview. The construction of main line, 
totalling 5.8 miles, was completed and opened for business during 1874. 
Sidings and other tracks added 1.5 miles. The road was built to six-foot 
gauge, and laid with 50-lb. iron. The P. & P. was used chiefly for trans- 
porting lumber. 

The following are some facts from the Annual Report dated April 
30th, 1876: 

‘*The total earnings from all sources, for the year ending March 31st, 
1876, are as follows: 
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‘‘The number of passengers hauled over the road during the year, 
2,598. 

‘The roadbed and iron is in good condition ; cross-ties and stringers 
lasting remarkably well. The engines now on hand are entirely sufficient 
to meet all demands, particularly if the branch wharf is constructed, 
thereby obviating the necessity of so much switching. Engines No. 1 
and No. 2 will require some repairs, which can be done in the Company’s 
shop, at moderate expense. Most of the cars are in excellent condition. 


George Reese, Supt. 
B. F. Simmons, Esq. President.’’ 


As of 1880, the P. & P. owned five locomotives, seventy-two freight 
and log cars, also one passenger coach. The principal office of the com- 
pany was at Pensacola. (In 1890, the P. & P. is credited with having six 
locomotives and ninety-two cars. Track gauge, 5 ft. Ed.). 


St. Johns & Lake Eustis Railway 


On February 20th, 1879, the St. J. & L. E. Ry. Co. was incorporated 
and chartered to build a line of three-foot gauge railroad from Astor to 
Lake Eustis, a distance of approximately twenty-five miles. The com- 
pany received a land grant of 14,725.90 acres from the State Internal 
Improvement Board. 

The Jacksonville Weekly Sun for May 27th commented as follows 
about the project: ‘‘An improvement, which is calculated to aid im- 
mensely in the development of the country in its vicinity, is the new 
railroad now being built from Lake George to Lake Eustis. It is being 
pushed forward with commendable enterprise. Seven of the 25 miles 
are already graded and there seems to be no doubt but the road will be 
finished and equipped by fall. When the road is in running order, 
passengers from Jacksonville to Yalaha will be able to go thru in twenty- 
seven hours.’’ 

Twelve miles of the road were completed and put in operation during 
1879, and the balance of it during 1880. The track was laid with 30-lb. 
iron rail. During the years 1882-83, the line was extended 7.5 miles to 
Lane Park, and, during 1884, from Fort Mason to Leesburg Jet., a 
distance of 14 miles. A. J. Lane was President of the road, and the 
principal office of the company was at Volusia, Fla. 
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The company operated its property from the dates of construction 
until January Ist, 1885, on which date the road was leased to the Florida 
Southern Ry. 


St. J. & L. E. Locomotives 


1. “james E. Drake” Baldwin #4727 8-1879 4-40 
Ms ag Baldwin #4764 841879 440 


St. Johns & Indian River Railroad 


The St. J. & I. R. was incorporated in 1876, as the St. Johns River 
Rail Road, Tram or Iron Railroad Company. The road extended from 
Titusville to Salt Lake, a distance of 8.25 miles, being built to five-foot 
gauge and laid with 40-lb rail. The original section of road was opened 
late in 1876, but almost immediately the line was extended 13 miles to 
Lake Henry. 

There remains little record of the operational activities of this com- 
pany, but it is known that, in 1883, the trackage from Titusville to Lake 
Henry was taken over by the newly organized Atlantic Coast, St. Johns 
& Indian River Railway. Under the latter organization the line was 
extended to Enterprise Jct., and today forms a part of the Florida East 
Coast Ry. branch to that town. 


The South Florida Railroad 


The South Florida Railroad had its beginnings in the charter of the 
Lake Monroe & Orlando Railroad, which was issued in 1875. No material 
progress was reached by the organization during the next four years, and, 
in 1879, the name was changed to the South Florida Railroad, when 
E. W. Henck, of Longwood, and Dr. C. C. Haskell, of Maitland, associ- 
ated with A. Meuser and E. T. Crafts, procured articles of incorporation, 
which were advertised in June, and, in October, they obtained a new 
charter for a railroad from the St. Johns River to Charlotte Harbor on 
the Gulf of Mexico, with a capital of $120,000. Survey work commenced 
in November, and on January 10th, 1880, a great celebration was held 
at Sanford, many distinguished persons being present, and General 
Grant, at the time making a tour of Florida, inaugurated the enterprise 
by throwing the first spadeful of earth, and work began in earnest. 

In the meantime, the Boston Daily Herald, by its able owners and 
managers, R. H. Pulsifer and E. B. Haskell, the latter a brother of Dr. 
Haskell, had become interested and procured the bulk of the capital for 
the enterprise. The road was often noted as the first and only one built, 
owned and run by a newspaper. 

The perfected organization, as of January 29th, 1880, consisted of 
the following: E. W. Henck, President, Dr. C. C. Haskell, Treasurer, 
E. T. Crafts, Secretary, and F. C. Tucker, Chief Engineer. 

The road was built to three-foot gauge, and the track laid with 
thirty-pound iron. So vigorously was the work prosecuted, that, by June 
Ist, 1880, the line was in operation to Longwood, 10 miles; to Maitland, 
July 1st, 15 miles; and by October Ist, it was completed to Orlando, total 
distance 23 miles. 
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The following day a gala excursion was run over the line, and resi- 
dents of Orlando entertained the people from Sanford, at a barbecue. 
The excursion train consisted mainly of flat cars, on which were placed 
wooden benches. Some of the cars had no benches and the crowd piled 
on as best they could. On the last car of the train, some of the more 
boisterous members of the party had mounted a cannon, which provided 
a suitable salute for the occasion. Also aboard the car was an ample 
supply of Spanish moss, which was used as wadding. Several times dur- 
ing the run the engine stalled on the hills, and all those who were able 
would get off and push. Reaching the top of a grade, they would 
scramble aboard, pass the bottle again, yell at the top of their voices, and 
shoot the cannon. The supply of powder, moss and bottles was sufficient 
for the entire trip, and, as it was not recorded that anybody was shot or 
fell off the rear car, it may be assumed that a good time was had by all. 


The First Public Timetable Issued by the South Florida R. R. 


SOUTH FLORIDA R. R. 


Office South Florida Rail Road, 
Longwood, Fla. Nov. Ith, 1880 
On and after Monday, November 12, 
1880, trains will run as follows: 


GOING NORTH 


Leave Orlando at ....................7:00 am 
Leave Willcox* at. ................ 7:10 am 
Leave Osceola* at....................7:23 am 
Leave Maitland at ................ 7:33 am 
Leave Snows* at ...................7:48 am 
Leave Longwood 4at ............... 8:00 am 
Leave Soldier Creek* at.......8:10 am 
Ee 8:20 am 
Leave Belair* at .................. 8:30 am 
Arrive at Sanford at ............... 8:40 am 
GOING SOUTH 
Leave Sanford at. ................ 4:00 pm 
Leave Belair* at .................... 4:10 pm 
Leave Bents* at ...................... 4:20 pm 
Leave Soldier Creek* at ....... 4:30 pm 
Leave Longwood at ................ 4:40 pm 
Leave Snows* at ..................... 4:52 pm 
Leave Maitland at .................. 5:07 pm 
Leave Osceola* at ....................5:17 pm 
Leave Willcox* at ................ 5:30 pm 
Arrive at Orlando at ..............5:40 pm 


*Flag Stations. 
E. W. Henck, Pres’t. 


During June of the following year, an extension was surveyed from 
Orlando to Kissimmee, a distance of eighteen miles. Work commenced in 
July and the road was completed and opened for business in March, 
1882. The company owned three locomotives which had been purchased 
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new from their builder. They were named ‘‘R. M. Pulsifer’’ No. 7, 
‘“‘H. B. Plant’’ No. 8, and ‘‘H. S. Haines’’ No. 9, and bore Mason Com- 
pany numbers 704, 705 and 707, respectively. These engines appear in 
the roster of the South Florida R. R. motive power. 

These machines were proudly referred to as ‘‘Mason’s improved 
engines with extended smoke boxes to secure passengers from all annoy- 
ance by smoke or cinders.’’ 

About the time the line was completed to Kissimmee, negotiations 
were under way for the sale of the road to a predecessor of the Florida 
Central & Peninsular Railroad, but the deal was not completed, and, in 
1883, a three-fifths interest in the South Florida Railroad was sold to 
the Plant System. An Associated Press dispatch, dated May 4th, stated 
“The Plant Investment Company purchased today, a controlling interest 
in the South Florida Railroad, extending from Sanford to Kissimmee. 
The road will be extended immediately to Tampa Bay, and New York 
parties will run a line of steamships from Tampa to Havana, Cuba.’’ 

News of the sale of the South Florida R. R. to the Plant interests 
was not so well received by the people of the State, as typified by the 
following comment in the May 8th edition of the Tallahassee Floridian: 
‘‘The Georgia railroad kings have invaded Florida in yet another direc- 
tion, and make a strong movement to capture some more of the Penin- 
sular traffic in freight and passengers.’’ 


THE BLOXHAM ERA AND THE CONSOLIDATIONS 


The administration of Gov. William W. Bloxham began on Tuesday, 
January 4th, 1881, and there followed four years of great prosperity 
for Florida. The chief events of the administration were :—The sale of 
four million acres of Internal Improvement lands, the founding of many 
new towns, and the enlistment of Henry M. Flagler and H. B. Plant in 
Florida enterprise. Among the towns founded while Bloxham was Gov- 
ernor were Cocoa, De Funiak Springs, Lakeland, Melbourne, Plant City, 
Tarpon Springs, Tavares, and Daytona. During Governor Bloxham’s 
term, Pensacola was joined by iron links with the remainder of the State. 
The railroad from that city to River Junction, terminus of the Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola & Mobile R. R., was completed in 1883. Mr. W. D. 
Chipley was President of the road, which was called the Pensacola & 
Atlantic R. R. Mr. Chipley bore much of the same relation to the de- 
velopment of transportation in West Florida as did Plant and Flagler in 
other parts of the State. 

Cedar Key, during the eighties and nineties, was one of the most 
important business places in Florida; only four other cities in the State 
ranked ahead of it, these being Jacksonville, Fernandina, Pensacola and 
Key West. Factories of the Eagle and Faber Pencil Companies were 
established there and thousands of Cedar logs were annually sent there 
to be marketed. The business of Cedar cutting in the Florida swamps 
was a very important one, and it furnished considerable revenue tonnage 
to the railroad line running into Cedar Key. In addition to its Cedar 
mills and pencil factories, Cedar Key was noted as the greatest fish and 
oyster market in Florida. 
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Development of the town reached its height about 1890, and from 
that date its decline was steady. This was due to the building of H. B. 
Plant’s railroad to Tampa, a rival west coast port. The building of that 
railroad was the beginning of the end for Cedar Key, and, by 1895, the 
decline had reached alarming proportions. It is. said that Mr. Plant 
wanted to make Cedar Key, instead of Tampa, the terminus of his road, 
but that the owners of the old cross-state line used all possible methods 
to obstruct him. Tampa, therefore, became the main port of the west 
coast of Florida, from the mouth of the Suwannee River southward. 

During 1847, the Government gave 40 acres of land to Hillsboro 
County as a townsite, which marked the beginning of Tampa. Fort 
Brooke had been established there in the early days, to guard against 
the hostile Indians of South Florida. The fort was taken by Confederate 
forces early in the Civil War and it was held by them until the war’s 
close, when it was once more occupied by Federal troops. Tampa, long 
without a railroad, was joined to the outside world by the iron horse on 
January 25th, 1884, when the South Florida Railroad, built by Mr. Plant, 
entered the town. Tampa experienced a tremendous increase in popula- 
tion, growing from 726 in 1880, to 5,534 in 1890. 

During 1835-37, a trading and military post was established in what 
later became Putnam County, on the banks of the St. Johns River, and, 
in 1853, a charter of incorporation was issued to the town of Palatka. 
A line of steamers was soon established between here and the ports of 
Savannah and Charleston, by way of the St. Johns River, and the inland 
route along the Georgia coast. These two rival cities vied for the growing 
trade of the new Florida town. The War Between the States brought 
destruction and hindrance, and it was not until the construction of the 
Florida Southern and the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West Railroads 
that substantial growth and prosperity were resumed. 

In 1881, the Internal Improvement Fund was released from its 
burden of debt by the sale of 4,000,000 acres of its land to Hamilton 
Disston. As a result of this, great impetus was given to railroad con- 
struction. Under this stimulus, the following new railroads were in 
construction or projection, during 1882 :— 


Tropical Florida R. R. Ocala to Tampa. 

Florida Southern R. R. Lake City, Gainesville, Palatka, 
Tampa, Charlotte Harbor. 

South Florida R. R. Sanford, Bartow and Tampa. 

Pensacola & Atlantic R. R. Pensacola to River Jct. 

Jacksonville, St. Augustine 

& Halifax River R. R. Jacksonville to St. Augustine. 


Also the Palatka & Indian River, Seville & Halifax River, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa & Key West, Live Oak & Rowlands Bluff, Chattahoochee & 
East Pass, Orange Ridge, Deland & Atlantic, Green Cove Springs & 
Melrose, Florida Midland and Georgia Railroads. 

During the years 1881-82, an addition of 545 miles was made to the 
rail system within the State, and the total increase, from 1881 to 1884, 
was 804 miles. In that year, the railroad mileage of Florida was thus :— 
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St. Johns & Halifax River 12 miles 


Pensacola & Perdido 8 miles 
Pensacola & Mobile 5.8 miles 
Louisville & Nashville 44 miles 
Sanford & Indian River 6.5 miles 
Pensacola & Atlantic 160 miles 
Florida Southern 120 miles 
St. Johns & Lake Eustis 36 =miles 
Florida Railway & Navigation Co. 495 miles 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River 34 miles 
Savannah, Florida & Western 142 miles 
Green Cove Springs & Melrose 10 miles 
St. Johns Ry. 14.5 miles 


Construction continued, and ten years after the release of the In- 
ternal Improvement lands there were 2,566 miles of railroad in operation 
in Florida, exclusive of several hundred miles of private logging roads. 
That the Florida railroad system furnished the population the greatest 
possible transportation facilities is shown by the fact that in an area of 
56,680 square miles of territory there were 2,377.55 miles of railroads, 
as of December 31st, 1889, and a total population of only 450,000, or a 
population density of only 7.94 per square mile, this figure being smaller 
than that of any other state east of the Mississippi River. 

According to a report of the Senate committee regarding the In- 
ternal Improvement Fund, in 1899, the following land grants had been 
made to the railroads: 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West 530,303 acres 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River 53,531 acres 
St. Augustine & Palatka 33,830 acres 
St. Johns Ry. 42,085 acres 
St. Johns & Lake Eustis 14,645 acres 
St. Johns & Halifax River 101,070 acres 
Florida Southern 2,580,209 acres 
Savannah, Florida & Western 15,072 acres 
Live Oak & Rowlands Bluff 3,253 acres 
South Florida 949,336 acres 
Florida Railway & Navigation Co. 594,336 acres 
Pensacola & Atlantic 2,202,623 acres 
Silver Springs, Ocala & Gulf 494,145 acres 
Alabama & Florida 27,613 acres 
Jacksonville & Atlantic 12,067 acres 
Florida Midland 10,706 acres 
Green Cove Springs & Melrose 7,781 acres 
Orange Belt 79,582 acres 
Blue Springs, Orange City & Atlantic 50,890 acres 
Palatka & Indian River 419,677 acres 
Carrabelle, Tallahassee & Georgia 219,924 acres 


As was the case in other parts of the country, at the time, the rail- 
roads of the southeastern states suffered from lack of a standard track 
gauge and the southern roads were therefore forced to maintain costly 
ear hoists and extra sets of car trucks and wheels, to facilitate through 
freight shipments. Passenger service between Jacksonville and New 
York City, in the period just before 1880, was also slow and tedious, due 
to almost complete lack of coordination of the schedules of the various 
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connecting roads. Although the fare between these points was fairly 
moderate, being $36.75, the time required to make the trip was 66 hours, 
according to the printed schedules. Actually, however, the time usually 
consumed in making the trip was between 75 and 90 hours. In 1880, 
there was a general shaking up of railroad management in the South 
that, among other things, resulted in a shortening of from 12 to 16 hours 
in the schedules between the above two points. 

Within the State of Florida, a considerable portion of the originally 
constructed mileage was built to three-foot gauge, or a broad gauge of 
five feet, which at the time was considered as ‘‘standard’’ in the State. 
In the case of one railroad in West Florida, the gauge was six feet. One 
of the most important events in the evolution of the Florida railroads 
occurred in 1886, when, to conform to the standard being established by 
the roads further north, the gauge of most of the Florida lines was 
changed to four feet, eight and a half inches. In some instances, however, 
the gauge was made four feet, nine inches. Now for the first time, 
through train service could be maintained between the northern Atlantic 
coast cities, and various points in Florida. 

By 1884, the merger of the principal trackage within the State was 
beginning to assume the shape of three major systems, which finally be- 
came : The Seaboard Air-Line Railway, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, and 
the Florida East Coast Ry. Mention should also be made that certain 
of the short roads, in the extreme western part of the State, went into 
the Louisville & Nashville system. 

To facilitate a better understanding of the development of 
Florida’s railroad systems during this period of consolidation, subsequent 
to the year 1880, let us discuss the various companies according to the 
systems into which most of them have since evolved. 
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III 


Predecessors of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway 


The Florida Transit Railroad 


The Florida Transit Railroad was incorporated April 27th, 1881, 
by a group of men headed by Sir Edward J. Reed and C. D. Willard, to 
operate the facilities of what had been the Atlantic, Gulf & West India 
Transit Railroad, this property having been sold at public auction on 
April 4th, 1881, after foreclosure in default of interest payment on its 
bonds. The lines of railroad comprising the F. T. R. R. consisted of the 
main stem (Fernandina to Cedar Key, 155 miles), the so-called Penin- 
sular Division (Waldo to Ocala, 50 miles), and the Jacksonville Division 
(Fernandina to Jacksonville, 23 miles). 

Seven locomotives were acquired in the purchase of former A. G. & 
W. I. T. property, one of the old engines, ‘‘Gov. Broome,’’ having been 
sold to the Fernandina & Jacksonville Railroad in 1880, at which time 
was being built from Hart’s Road, on the Fernandina-Cedar Key line, 
to Jacksonville. There remains some question as to the ultimate dispo- 
sition of this engine, as the F’. & J. came into the line of Seaboard prede- 
cessors at a later date, but, as no record of the ‘‘Gov. Broome’’ shows at 
that time, it may be presumed to have been scrapped before that, or else 
sold to some outside road. 

During 1881 and ’82, the Florida Transit Railroad purchased seven 
additional locomotives. The names of the first four were as follows: 
**Panasofkee,’’ ‘‘Clay,’’ ‘‘Key West’’ and ‘‘Havana.”’ 

Three other locomotives, the names of which remain unknown, were 
ordered by the Florida Transit Railroad, but it is evident from the build- 
ers’ construction records that at least two of these were not delivered 
until after the merger of the F. T. R. R. into the Florida Transit & 
Peninsular Railroad, said merger having taken place early in 1883. The 
first specific evidence of the existence of these engines appears in the 
motive power roster of the Florida Central & Peninsular Railroad, where 
they were listed as follows :—Nos. 16, 19 and 20. 


Fernandina & Jacksonville Railroad 


The preliminary organization of what later was to become the F. & 
J. R. R. took place in 1874, but the formal incorporation of the company 
did not take place until 1880, the organizers at that time being Bayard 
Cutting and E. H. Harriman, of New York City. The projected route 
of the line was from Jacksonville to a point of intersection with the 
Fernandina-Cedar Key line, at Hart’s Road (now Yulee), a distance of 
21.5 miles from Jacksonville, the junction being eleven miles west of 
Fernandina. The primary purpose of the new road was to cut approxi- 
mately 32.5 miles from the former round-about route thru Baldwin and 
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Callahan. The Tallahassee Floridian, April 6th, 1880 commented, ‘‘It is 
expected to run trains through from Jacksonville to Fernandina in forty- 
five minutes, thus making a trip between the two cities not longer than 
it used to be for a New York merchant to go down town to his place of 
business. The site for the depot in Jacksonville, as well as the land lead- 
ing to it, has been secured, and the city council has passed the necessary 
ordinance for the running of trains through the streets.’’ 

An engineer corps was sent into the field about the middle of April, 
and completed their work with dispatch, so that the actual building of 
the road started during the late summer of 1880, and proceeded through 
the winter months. Some difficulty was experienced by the contractors 
in procuring the necessary ‘‘hands,’’ and the anticipated date for the 
opening of the road (March 23, 1881) was thus unavoidably postponed. 
The road was built to five-foot gauge and the track laid with 52-lb. steel 
rail. In addition to the 21.5 miles of main line there were two miles of 
spur tracks and sidings. The road was completed at last, and, on April 
6th, 1881, there was a formal celebration of its opening. 

The following was the first timetable issued by the F. & J., shortly 
after its opening: 


Train Going South. Train Going North. 
Leaves Fernandina 4:30 p.m. Leaves Jacksonville 9:00 a.m. 
Leaves Hart’s Road 5:10 p.m. Leaves Duval 9:30 a.m. 
Leaves Duval 5:48 p.m. Leaves Hart’s Road 10:05 a.m. 
Arrive Jacksonville 6:15 p.m. Arrive Fernandina 10:45 a.m. 


Available records show that the F. & J. owned two locomotives, one 
of which was an eight-wheeler bought from the old Florida Railroad. It 
was known as ‘‘Gov. Broome’’ and had been built by the Taunton Works, 
in 1857. Evidently this engine was scrapped about the time the F. & J. 
was merged with the Florida Railway & Navigation Company, in 1884, 
for there seems to be no record of its existence after that time. The 
identity of the second locomotive remains a question of doubt, the only 
fact known is that there was a second engine. Other rolling stock con- 
sisted of 3 passenger coaches, 2 baggage-express cars, and 10 freight cars. 

Shortly after the opening of the F. & J., it was leased to the Florida 
Transit & Peninsular R. R. Co., at a rental of $2,000 per month. The 
F. T. & P. continued to operate the line until the merger with the Florida 
Railway & Navigation Co., in 1884. 


Florida Transit & Peninsular Railroad 


This road was incorporated on January 3rd, 1883, and was a con- 
solidation of the Florida Transit, the Peninsular Florida, and the Tropi- 
eal Florida Railroads. Officers of the new company were:—B. S. 
Henning, President; L. M. Lawson, Treasurer; D. E. Maxwell, General 
Superintendent and Passenger Agent; A. O. MacDonnell, General 
Freight Agent. The principal office of the company was at Fernandina. 

Aside from the Florida Transit R. R., which has been described in 
&@ previous paragraph, the Peninsular Florida R. R. was a 20-mile line 
running from Waldo to Orange Lake, and had been opened some years 
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Time Table 
FLORIDA TRANSIT & PENINSULAR RAILROAD. 


(To Take Effect January 14th. 1884) 





aon --- Going North --- 


Going South --- 














Leaves Fernandina ......- 7:15 am 6:00 P n Leaves Cedar Key eeee 7:00 am 7:50 pm 
Hart's Road - 45 ° 17:25 Rosewood 7133 * osm0 * 

_ Italia 6:13 ° 8:00 * i Otter Creek 8:03 ™* 83:30 * 
% Callahan 8:50 “ 9:20 * Bronson 8:39 " 10:05 " 
. Dutton 93:17 * 9:45 " . Archer 9:07 “ 10:42 " 
. Brandy Branch 9:32 ” 10:02 " - Palmer 9223. “ EksGR ° 
" Baldwin 9355 * 11300 * ” Arredondo 9:38 “ 11319 * 
“ Maxville 19322 ° iise * . Gainesville 10:00 “ 11:45 " 
° Highland 10:40 “ 11:48 " . Fairbanks 10:20 “" 12:10 am 
. Lawtey 10:55 “ 12:07 am} ArrivesWaldo 10:42 " 12:40 " 
4 Burrin 10:59 * 12312 " Leaves Waldo 10:52 “ 23:00 * 
4 Temple's 2330 * 13333 ” Thurston lisi3 “ 2:20 ° 
' Stark 336 * = 623 CO” He Stark 11:48 “ 2:47 " 
" Thurston 11348 “ 12:57 * . Temple's 11:55 ° 2355 * 
"Waldo 12:20 pm 1:40 " . Burrin 12:13 p m 3:15 " 
. Fairbanks 12:38 " 2:05 °* " Lawtey 1137 * 360 * 
. Gainesville 2305 ° 23:36 * ™ Highland 12333 “* 3340 * 
° Arredondo 1:23 * 3:00 * ” Maxville 12:53 * 4305 * 

#" Palmer 1:35 " 3:00 " /JArrives Baldwin 1330 * 4046 °° 
z Archer 1:51 " 3:35 " [Leaves Baldwin 1:25 “ 5:20" 
" Bronson 2:20 * a:3) * ” Brandy Branch 1:45 " 5:45 " 
* Otter Creek 2:57 “° 4:58 ° “3 Dutton 2:00 " 6205 * 
™ Rosewood 33:30 * 5:44 * ” Callahan 2:05, © Tsa5°° 

Arrives Cedar Key 4:00 “ 6:20 " <s Italia 3300 * 9215 * 

$4 Hart's Road 33:20 * 93:50 ° 
Arrives Fernandina 3:50 * 9325 * 
PENINSULAR DIVISION. 
--- Going South --- --- Going North --- 

Leaves Waldo secceceesese 12:25 pm 1:40 am| Leaves Leesburg .-+-6:25 am 6:15 pm 
¥ Dixie 200 °C SC Ue Wildwood 6:65 " 7300 " 
. Hawthorne ing * 2:33 ° * Oxford 7308 ° Ysa7° 
” Lochloosa 126 °° = 63csF C* S Lake Weir 7:20 " 17340" 
4 Orange Lake is45 * 5:26 ° ‘9 Ocala 8:05 “ 8:42 " 
"  ‘Sparr 2:00 " 3:47 * . Silver Spg J 3:15 " 9:00 " 
. Anthony Place 2312 " 4:03 Silver Spg. 8:22 " = <= 
“4 Silver Springs Jct 2:32 " 4:25 " i Silver Spg J 6:28 “ 9:00 " 
it Silver Spring 2:48 " = a . Anthony Place 8:40" 9:28 " 
? Silver Springs Jct 2:54 " 4:25 " wd Sparr 9300 * 9345 * 
"Ocala 3:05 “ 4:45 " . Orange Lake 9:15 " 10:08 " 
% Lake Weir Station 3:45 " 5:40 " i Lochloosa 9:37 " 10:45 " 
7 Oxford 4:00 " 6:00 " . Hawthorne 9355 “ 11316 * 

Arrive Wildwood 403 * 605 * + Dixie 10:12 “* 11:35 * 

Arrive Lecsburg 4:45 “ 6:30 "“" | Arrive Waldo 10:36 " 12:15 am 
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before, while the Tropical Florida R. R. had been built a short distance 
south from Ocala, along a proposed route toward Tampa. 

The lines making up the F. T. & P. were :—Fernandina to Panasof- 
kee, 168 miles, and Waldo to Cedar Key, 71 miles. Added to these were 
the 21.5-mile leased line of the F. & J., and 25 miles of spur tracks and 
sidings, making a total of 285.5 miles. 

In addition to the 14 locomotives acquired from the Florida Transit 
line, there were added to the roster, during the F. T. & P. regime, three 
engines, which were as follow :—‘‘Orange,’’ ‘‘ Hillsboro,’’ and ‘‘ Baker,”’ 
as shown on the F. C. & P. roster. 

Other rolling stock owned by the company consisted of 14 passenger 
coaches, 4 baggage, mail and express cars, 211 box cars, 71 platform cars, 
and 4 service cars. 


Florida Central & Western Railroad 


In tracing the development of the Seaboard Railway predecessors 
during the Bloxham era, let us return for a moment to the east-west lines 
of the State, which, after having passed through a period of litigation 
and distress, were reorganized and incorporated February 20th, 1882, 
under the corporate title of Florida Central & Western Railroad Com- 
pany. Of the new company, Benjamin S. Henning was President; C. D. 
Willard, Vice Pres. & Secy., L. M. Lawson, Treas., W. O. Ames, Gien. Frt. 
& Pass. Agt., W. M. Davidson, Gen. Mgr. & Pass. Agt., and J. S. McElroy, 
Master Mechanic. Headquarters of the road were at Jacksonville. 

By deed from Sir E. J. Reed, dated March 4, 1882, the following 
lines were conveyed to the new company: Tallahassee to St. Marks, 20.5 
miles, Drifton to Monticello, 4.4 miles, and Jacksonville to Chattahoochee, 
209.1 miles. 

There were also 10 miles of sidings and spur tracks, all built to five- 
foot gauge. 

The management of the F. C. & W. did not engage in any expansion 
of trackage, but confined themselves to the improvement of existing facili- 
ties, which, during the years following the war, had been referred to as 
two streaks of rust running thru the wilderness. That their program 
was effective is attested by the following item appearing in the Jackson- 
ville Times-Union for August 21, 1883: 

‘*Passengers, who have recently traveled over the entire line of the 
Florida Central & Western, report the track of that road in a much im- 
proved condition, not only on account of the constant addition of steel 
rails, fastened with ‘‘fish bars,’’ which have now been laid from Jack- 
sonville to Sanderson, but on account of the large amount of relaying 
and re-tieing which has been done on other portions of the line. The 
speed of the through trains is now about 20 miles an hour, and can be 
largely increased by the time the fall travel begins, when the work of 
renewing the track will be about completed.”’ 

All F. C. & W. locomotives came from the P. & G. and the F. A. & 
G. C. Railroads and are included in the F. C. & P. general roster, as 
well as being shown in rosters of those two roads. 
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Florida Railway & Navigation Company 


Soon after the purchase of five million acres of Florida land by 
Hamilton Disston, and the subsequent transfer of one-half of his in- 
terests to a group of foreign capitalists represented by Sir Edward J. 
Reed, of England, this syndicate made the first extensive consolidation 
of Florida railroads, consisting of the Florida Transit & Peninsular R. R., 
the Fernandina & Jacksonville R. R., the Florida Central & Western 
R. R., and the Leesburg & Indian River Railroad. The organization came 
to be known as the Florida Railway & Navigation Co., and was incorpo- 
rated on February 28, 1884. Officers of the company were: Sir E. J. 
Reed, President, John Hodges, Treas., D. E. Maxwell, Gen. Supt., J. W. 
Bushnell, Chief Engineer. 

Immediately after the organization of the company took place, con- 
struction was started on a ten-mile branch from Leesburg to Tavares, 
and a fourteen mile extension from Panasofkee to Terrell, both of which 
were completed in June and July, 1885. 

During 1886, the existing lines of the F. R. & N. were changed to 
four feet, nine inches, to conform reasonably to the standard being estab- 
lished by the other roads of the State. During the month of November, 
1885, the company had been placed in the hands of a receiver, for failure 
to pay the interest on its outstanding bonds. This, however, did not 
prevent further expansion of the system for, in 1886, the receiver author- 
ized completion of a thirty-nine-mile extension southward from Terrell 
to Plant City, and a two-mile branch from Sumpterville Jet. to Sumpter- 
ville. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. Deane, a retired F. R. & N. fireman, for 
the following anecdotes and observations of the road as it was from 
1884 to 1886. 

‘The passenger trains, which operated between Fernandina and 
Cedar Key at this time, were really mixed trains of passengers and 
perishable freight such as fish, oysters, oranges and vegetables. There 
being no icing facilities along the Cedar Key line at the time, the slightly 
faster time made by the so-called passenger trains over the freights con- 
stituted an important factor in these shipments. At times as many as 
ten such cars were put on the passenger trains. 

‘‘There being scarcely any air-equipped freight cars in service at 
this time, the passenger trains had racks on the sides of express and 
baggage cars to carry pipe and hose couplings, to put under the freight 
ears so as to get air back to the coaches, which were placed at the rear 
of the longer trains. 

‘*Up until the changing of the gauge in 1886, the original English 
type chair rail was in use along much of the line. Switches were of the 
stub type, and the hand or track cars were pushed along by poles, in the 
manner of canal or river boats. Such cars were referred to as ‘‘pole’’ 
cars. 

‘*During the extension of the line southward from Wildwood toward 
Plant City, considerable difficulty was experienced at a place called 
Panasofkee, where a long trestle was necessary to carry the track over an 
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arm of the lake. On several occasions this trestle would settle and sink 
under water over night. The trestle, after being rebuilt several times, 
was filled in, but the sinking continued for some time, before a solid foun- 
dation was reached. It was estimated that piling had been driven down 
more than 150 feet without striking bottom. 

‘*What was reputed to have been the largest orange grove along the 
line, or in the entire state at the time, was near Citra, about 22 miles 
north of Ocala, and known as the Harris & Bishop grove. Conductors on 
all passenger trains would call attention to this while passing there.’’ 

Although the headquarters of the F. R. & N. were at Jacksonville, 
the company shops were at Fernandina, the facilities and personnel being 
capable of executing heavy repairs and rebuilding of locomotives, as 
well as constructing and repairing cars. The facilities at Fernandina 
were by far the most elaborate of any along the line. Those at Cedar 
Key, the western terminus of the cross-state road, consisted only of a 
turntable, three or four spur tracks and sidings, most of which were 
built on trestlework, due to lack of elevation of the land above sea level. 
The main track, along one side of which were located the depot and 
freight house, extended along a wharf, facilitating the direct transfer of 
passengers and freight from train to ship. A switch engine was usually 
kept at Cedar Key to take care of the yard work. There being no water 
here suitable for the locomotives, tanks were filled at Rosewood, a station 
twelve miles distant. At Waldo, the junction point of the Peninsular 
and Cedar Key lines, there was a turntable, tool house, wood rack and 
water tank, also several spur tracks, one of which ran about a half-mile 
to the Santa Fe canal. 

The portion of the road which extended from Archer, westward thru 
the town of Bronson and on toward the coast at a point near Cedar Keys, 
traversed one of the wildest and most treacherous sections of Florida, 
known as the Gulf Hammock. The coast line of this section was deeply 
indented by numerous inlets which were, and still are, surrounded by 
swamps which, in some places, extend several miles inland. This vast 
and uninhabited region was infested with the most vicious species of 
Florida wild life, and was known to be the hiding place of criminals 
seeking refuge from the toils of the law. 

J. A. Feriara, a retired F. R. & N. engineer, tells about General 
Grant’s special train, that he pulled from Fernandina to Cedar Key, 
when Grant was making a tour of Florida and Cuba. In anticipation 
of the event, the master mechanic and Feriara decided to doll up the 
engine a bit. They took her into the shop at Fernandina, extended the 
front end and replaced the balloon stack with a straight one. From that 
day on, she burned long leaf pine with that straight stack. On the ap- 
pointed day for Grant’s trip, the train was ready for him. The run to 
Cedar Key was uneventful, nothing happened, and they had a nice 
smooth ride, the connection being made with the boat, as planned. Upon 
arrival at their destination, Grant walking by the engine, stopped to talk 
to and shake hands with Feriara, and to congratulate him on the good 
run they had made. He handed the engineer a handful of big, black 
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cigars. Feriara was a full-blooded Spaniard, but the cigars looked too 
robust to him. He was planning to go off by himself before he lit one, 
so he put them under his seat box, and walked down along the dock to 
watch the departure of the boat. During his absence, Mr. Feriara said, 
‘‘The niggers around the engine found the cigars and took every one. 
They all lit up and strolled down to some lumber piles, and sat smoking 
and watching the dock-side activity. Before the boat was out of sight, 
every nigger in the gang was sick as a dog, and heaving up clear down to 
their socks. It was the sickest bunch I had ever seen. They began to be 
afraid they were going to die, and all started praying, but that didn’t 
have any effect on their stomachs; they would pray between heaves.’’ 
Feriara says he nearly died laughing at them. He added that he was 
thankful they stole the smokes, because he knew from their trouble that 
he could never have smoked one of Grant’s cigars. 


Motive Power of The Florida Railway & Navigation Company 


Immediately following the consolidation of the various old roads 
into the Florida Railway & Navigation Co., the management of the new 
company undertook the pooling of all the locomotives taken over from 
the predecessor companies. In most instances, the names, which had been 
given to the various engines by their previous owners, were retained by 
the F. R. & N., exceptions being the ‘‘H. L. RUTGER,’’ formerly a 
Tallahassee Railroad engine, which was renamed ‘‘COLUMBIA’’; the 
former Pensacola & Georgia engines, ‘‘JAMES ROSE,”’ ‘‘F. B. WHIT- 
ING,’’ and ‘‘TALLAHASSEE,’’ became ‘‘NASSAU,’’ ‘‘CEDAR 
KEY,’’ and ‘‘SANTA FE,’’ respectively. 

At this time also, a scheme of numbering was established, which 
was to outlast the F. R. & N. regime, and be continued by its successor, 
the Florida Central & Peninsular Railway. 

It is evident that, sometime between June and August, 1886, it was 
decided to number the ten-wheelers in the 200 series. Therefore, we 
note that Rogers No. 3670, which was delivered as No. 56, was changed 
to number 201, but that Rogers No. 3672 and 3673 were ordered accord- 
ing to the new scheme. 

The first standard-gauge locomotives ordered by the Florida Railway 
and Navigation Co. were numbers 47 and 48 (Rogers No. 3605 and 3606). 
These were passenger engines, having 16x24 inch-cylinders, and 62” 
drivers. 

During 1885 and ’86, there was undertaken by the F. R. & N. the 
construction of two small, subsidiary lines, which were organized as sepa- 
rate companies, and whose facilities were built under the supervision of 
the F. R. & N. and, upon completion, were leased by the subsidiary lines. 


Fernandina & Amelia Beach Ry. Co. 


The F. & A. B. was incorporated on March 1, 1883, to construct and 
operate a railroad from Fernandina to Amelia Beach, on Amelia Island. 
No construction was undertaken until 1885, when, under the supervision 
of the F. R. & N., a track was laid between the two above named points, 
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Courtesy of W. A. Lucas 


F. R. & N. $18. “Havana”. At Belleview, Fla., 1886 





Courtesy of Florida State Library 
Florida Railway & Navigation Co. Number 46. Rogers 12-1885 #3601. 17”x24”—56” 


Photo at Tallahassee, Florida. Date unknown 
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Courtesy of Florida State Library 


Florida Central & Peninsular No. 41 ‘“‘Mantee’’. Rogers #3536 2-1885. 17”x24”—56” 
Photo at Ocala, Florida, October 14, 1894 
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a total distance of two miles. The work was completed, and the line 
opened for business on July 1, 1886. The object of the road was to fur- 
nish better transportation to the fine beach at Amelia, on the southern 
end of the island. It was hoped that recreation business would be at- 
tracted from Jacksonville. However, the development of Jacksonville 
beach took business away from Amelia. During the last years of its 
existence, the F. & A. B. the line was electrified. The line was finally 
abandoned and torn up, subsequent to 1900. 


Jacksonville Belt Railroad Co. 


Letters patent were issued by the Florida Legislature, on July 15, 
1886, incorporating the J. B. R. R. and authorizing them to construct and 
operate a railroad around Jacksonville, connecting the line of the Fernan- 
dina & Jacksonville R. R. with that of the F. R. & N., which ran westward 
from the city toward Baldwin. Construction of the road was under the 
supervision of the F. R. & N. and about a month was required for its 
completion. It is not a matter of record that the J. B. owned any motive 
power of its own, regular F. R. & N. engines being assigned to it. 

Although the holdings of the Florida Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany comprised the most extensive railroad system in Florida at the 
time, the company was not successful. Since October 27th, 1885, the 
company had been operated by a receivership, and, on July 12, 1888, 
the property and franchises were sold at public auction to Mr. W. B. 
Cutting. Mr. Cutting, in turn, gave possession to the Florida Central 
& Peninsular Railway Co., on May 1, 1889. 


Florida Central & Peninsular Railway 


The ultimate development of most of the predecessor lines of the 
Seaboard Air-Line Railway (in Florida), prior to 1903, was the F. C. 
& P. Ry., incorporated on November 17, 1888, the name of which was 
finally changed to the Florida Central & Peninsular Railroad Co., on 
January 20, 1893. 

Although the actual incorporation of the F. C. & P. took place in 
November, 1888, it is a matter of record that actual possession of all the 
former F. R. & N. lines was not given until May 1, 1889: 


Jacksonville to River Jct. 209.1 Miles 
Drifton to Monticello 44 Miles 
Tallahassee to St. Marks 20.5 Miles 
Fernandina to Cedar Key 155.5 Miles 
Waldo to Plant City 132.5 Miles 
Wildwood to Tavares 21.0 Miles 
Silver Springs Jct. to Silver Springs 2.0 Miles 
Sumpterville Jct. to Sumpterville 2.0 Miles 
Yulee to Jacksonville 21.5 Miles 
Fernandina to Amelia Beach 2.0 Miles 


In addition to the locomotives taken over from the Florida Railway 
& Navigation Co., the new organization took over 45 passenger coaches, 
22 baggage, mail and express cars, 326 box cars, 415 flat cars, 4 stock 
cars, 14 cabooses and 6 service cars. 
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During the latter part of 1889, and the early months of 1890, the 
company engaged in extending the so-called Southern Division from 
Plant City to Tampa, a distance of 22.6 miles. The following year, work 
was started on a 29-mile branch, which swung off in a southerly direction 
from Archer, on the Cedar Key line, toward a place known as Early Bird. 
The work was completed December, 1891, and was referred to as the 
Eagle Mine branch. On one occasion during the building of this branch, 
the tracks of which wound gracefully thru swamps and around the shores 
of various ponds, the muck comprising the roadbed took fire one day, 
after having dried out, and more than a half-mile of roadbed thus burned 
up. The fertility of the rich soil comprising the roadbed always pro- 
duced a profuse crop of grass and weeds. Heavy engines, when running 
on this branch, had to be restricted to almost a snail’s pace, due to the 
springy roadbed. Frequently, on windy days, the tall grass would blow 
across the rails, making them so slippery that the slow-moving trains 
would stall. 

One one occasion, a culvert that was rather narrow, became plugged 
up by an alligator that got caught in it. This caused a damming of the 
water, which swept away a quarter of a mile of the track. 


FLORIDA CENTRAL AND PENINSULAR RAILWAY 
The Florida Trunk Line. 
Time Card In Effect Feb. 28th, 1891. 














No. 3 No. 7 (Southern Division) No. 8 No. 4 
6:10 PM 10:10 AM Lv. Fernandina Ar. 2:55 PM 9:40 AM 
8:40 PM 11:35 AM Callahan 1:45 PM 7:30AM 
9:35 PM 11:15 AM Jacksonville 1:55 PM 6:15 AM 
10:35 PM 12:30 PM Baldwin 1:00 PM 5:45 AM 
11:27 PM 1:17 PM Starke 11:46 AM 4:02 AM 
12:54 AM 2:20 PM Hawthorne 10:41 AM 2:35 AM 
1:30 AM) 2:50 PM Citra 10:15 AM 1:58 AM 
—- 3:31 PM Silver Springs 9:45 AM —— 
2:21 AM 3:44 PM Ocala 9:34 AM 1:03 AM 
4:35 AM 4:35 PM Leesburg 7:59 AM 10:34 PM 
5:25 AM 5:40 PM Tavares 7:30 AM 9:50 PM 
8:59 AM 7:10 PM Apopka 6:37 AM 6:55 PM 
9:45 AM 7:35 PM Orlando 6:05 AM 6:00 PM 
3:40 AM 4:41 PM Wildwood 8:38 AM 11:45 PM 
5:18 AM 6:07 PM Dade City 6:55 AM 9:45 PM 
6:25 AM 7:28 PM Plant City 5:57 AM 8:35 PM 
7:45 AM 8:40 PM Tampa 5:00 AM_ 7:30 PM 
— 1:45 PM Waldo 11:23 AM — 
— 2:31 PM Gainesville 10:20 AM — 
— 6:20 PM Cedar Key 6:30 AM — 

No. 9 No. | (Western Division) No. 2 No. 10 
7:10 PM = 7:00 AM Lv. Jacksonville Ar 9:15 PM 6:15 AM 
9:15 PM 7:30 AM Baldwin 8:28 PM 5:30 AM 
4:05 AM_ 11:29 AM Monticello 3:53 PM 8:40 PM 
5:50 AM 1:45 PM Tallahassee 2:10 PM 7:00 PM 
8:15 AM 3:03 PM Quincey 12:58 PM 4:25 PM 
10:00 AM 4:05 PM River Jct. 12:10 PM 3:00 PM 
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Pride of the F. C. & P., during the gay 90’s, was a fast passenger 
train, known as the ‘‘F lying Cracker,’’ which operated over the Central 
and Southern divisions, Jacksonville to Tampa. Advertising for this 
‘‘erack’’ train always carried the picture of a Florida cowboy with wide- 
brimmed hat, standing on the pilot of a locomotive. 

The ‘‘Cracker’’ was usually doubleheaded by two woodburners, 
which were most frequently the ‘‘Key West’’ and ‘‘Baker.’’ The wood- 
cutters along the line always racked up the richest and best wood for the 
high-stepping ‘‘Cracker,’’ which made the trip from Jacksonville to 
Tampa in seven and a half hours. Not included in this time was the 
usual fifty minute stop at Silver Springs, to enable tourists to enjoy the 
sights of this natural wonder. Yes—the ‘‘F lying Cracker’’ was quite a 
train for its day, especially when one considers the fact that some of 
today’s passenger trains over the same route have only cut about an hour 
from the ‘‘Cracker’s’’ running time. 

The F. C. & P. sustained a severe blow on the night of May 3, 1891, 
when, at about ten o’clock, a fire was discovered to have broken out in 
the depot at Ocala. Although the cause of the fire was unknown, it 
started in the office and was thought to have been smouldering for some 
time prior to its discovery. A strong wind was blowing from the south, 
which showered sparks and burning embers over a wide area, and it was 
only due to the heroic efforts of the Ocala fire department that the entire 
town was saved from the conflagration. In less than an hour, all that 
remained of the depot was a heap of smoking ruins. The loss to the 
company was estimated at $5,000, including two cars of merchandise. 
For several weeks the local headquarters of the F. C. & P. were housed 
in a cotton warehouse. 

Recorded in a lighter vein was the following item in the Fernandina 
Mirror for June 23, 1891: ‘‘ Engineer Boone picked up a cow on his pilot 
yesterday, and carried her a half-mile before stopping. The cow was so 
wedged in between the pilot and the arch-smoker that it required the 
efforts of nearly all the trainmen and passengers to extricate her; and, 
when this was accomplished, the enraged animal, with blazing eyes and 
horns prepared for action, made for the first person in front of her. A 
lively chase took place, but the passengers finally escaped unhurt, while 
the cow, with tail hoisted in the air, disappeared in the woods.”’ 

Also from the Mirror, for the same date : ‘‘ We learn that a passenger 
and a freight engine on the F. C. & P. collided near Highland yesterday, 
and both engines were smashed into a cocked hat. Nobody hurt.’’ 

A little earlier in the same year, February 13th to be exact, the 
Mirror columnist reported : ‘‘The largest freight locomotive in the State 
arrived here yesterday, from the Richmond Locomotive Works for the 
F. C. & P. Ry. It is numbered 204 and is one of four ‘‘Moguls’’ this 
road has recently purchased. She has a nineteen-inch cylinder and a 
twenty-four inch stroke.’’ 

Shortly after the F. C. & P. was organized, the company purchased, 
at foreclosure sale, the property and franchise of the Tavares, Orlando 
& Atlantic Railroad, which had built a 32-mile road from Tavares to 
Orlando. This line had been projected and built by one Alex St. Claire 
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Abrams, during the spring of 1885. In an effort to get track laid into 
Orlando by May 15th, in order to fulfill the terms of the contractor’s 
agreement, crews worked nights and Sundays, laying rail at the rate of 
better than a mile a day. In the haste to get the road into operation, 
trains were ordered run, when the steel gang only had ‘‘joints, centers 
and quarters full spiked.’’ 

The T. O. & A. owned two ten-wheelers, Rogers-built, as No. 3555 
and 3558, each having 17x24” cylinders and 62-inch drivers. They ran 
as No. 1, ‘‘Tavares,’’ and No. 2, ‘‘Orlando.’’ When taken over by the 
F. C. & P. they were renumbered 57 and 58. 

Abrams apparently was more of a visionary than a financier, for 
the T. O. & A. was soon in the hands of a receiver, and, in the summer 
of 1891, was sold to the F. C. & P. under foreclosure of mortgage. 

The next acquisition of trackage by the F. C. & P. took place on 
January 1, 1892, when the lines comprising the East Florida & Atlantic 
R. R. were secured by lease. The E. F. & A. had built no track of its 
own, but was made up of the lines of two smaller roads, (1) the five-mile 
Orlando & Winter Park Ry., which had been built principally as a 
dummy shuttle road, to carry students from Orlando to Rollins College 
at Winter Park, the eastern terminus being on the college grounds. (2) 
The ten-mile Osceola & Lake Jessup, which was really an extension of the 
Winter Park line. The E. F. & A. roster boasted of two locomotives, 
which were identified simply as Nos. 1 and 2. The builders and speci- 
fications are not a matter of available record, but, from the fact that, 
upon being taken over by, and pooled with the other F. C. & P. engines, 
they were numbered 65 and 68, they may safely be presumed to have 
been 4-4-0’s. 

The above group of small roads, together with that portion of the 
Leesburg & Indian River R. R., west of Tavares, formed what was re- 
ferred to as the Orange County branch of the F. C. & P. 

On January 20, 1893, construction was started on what was known 
as the Florida Northern Railroad, extending from Yulee, Fla., to the 
Georgia-Florida line (11.5 miles) and from the Georgia line to Savannah 
(105 miles). The F. N. R. R. was merged with the F. C. & P. Ry. and 
the corporate title changed to Florida Central & Peninsular Railroad 
Company. 

The construction of the Yulee-Savannah line was completed and 
formally opened on January 1, 1894. The road formed the most direct, 
all-rail route between Jacksonville and Savannah, shortening the distance 
via a former route by thirty miles. 

In a spirit of public service the following orders were issued under 
date of February 14, 1896, to all agents south of Baldwin :— 

‘In order to forewarn fruit and vegetable growers along the Central 
and Scuthern Divisions that cold waves likely to produce frost are ap- 
proaching, this company has agreed with the United States Weather 
Bureau to obtain advance information of a probable fall in temperature 
and to communicate the same by signal from the engine whistle of pass- 
ing trains. The signal will be given by the whistle sounding six (6) 
long blasts, requiring 30 seconds (5 to the blast) and will be repeated 
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at intervals of every three miles. It is intended to give this warning 12 
to 24 hours in advance, and the sounding of the whistle in the above 
manner will indicate a forecast for the first or second nights thereafter. 
You are directed to circulate this information through all possible chan- 
nels to reach the public. Post one copy of this notice at the Post Office, 
and request newspaper nearest you to give it prominent publication. 
Approved: D. E. Maxwell 

General Manager.”’ 


Returning momentarily to events of the year 1891, we observe the 
incorporation of a line of railroad which was projected from a junction 
with the F. C. & P., at Starke, thence running westward a distance of 
five miles to Simpson City. This company was known as the Starke & 
Simpson City Railroad, and was later reorganized and expanded under 
the name Atlantic, Suwannee River & Gulf Railroad Company. Al- 
though this organization never was actually merged into the F. C. & P., 
the affairs of the two companies were closely related and both were ab- 
sorbed by the Seaboard Air-Line Railway on the same date, so we shall 
mention under the F. C. & P. heading, the 


Starke & Simpson City Railroad Co. 


The S. & S. C. was incorporated on July 23, 1891, with a capital 
stock of $75,000. Right-of-way was secured, and, during 1892, about 
$4,000 was expended in grading a roadbed between Starke and Simpson 
City. The right-of-way was held in the name of one John L. Gaskins, 
trustee. 

That the sale of S. & S. C. stock was not successful, is evident from 
the fact that, for lack of funds, the company forfeited its franchise, and, 
on November 23, 1892, the trustee conveyed the right-of-way to the 
Ambler Lumber Company. No actual laying of track was accomplished 
by the original company. 


Atlantic, Suwannee River & Gulf Railroad Co. 


On May 24, 1893, the A. S. R. & G. R. R. was incorporated to com- 
plete the construction started by the S. & S. C., and to extend this line 
and operate same from Starke to the Suwannee River, between Clay 
Landing and Fort White. F. F. McGarry was the first President of the 
company, and headquarters were maintained at Jacksonville. On July 
11, 1893, the new company obtained, by purchase, the right-of-way and 
grading held by the Ambler Lumber Co. Track laying commenced at 
once and was completed on August 1, 1893, to Simpson City; on March 
1, 1894, to LaCrosse (15 miles). At this point track laying ceased for a 
time, but later was resumed, and on July Ist, 1896, was completed to 
Alachua, (7 miles); and by July Ist, 1897, the rails had been pushed 
westward another nine miles, to Buda. The construction of the above 
lines were accomplished under contract with the Ambler Lumber Com- 
pany. Although the exact date of the transaction is not available, it is 
evident that, sometime during 1899, the A. S. R. & G. was leased to the 
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Florida Central & Peninsular R. R., and this company, under the terms 
of the lease, contracted for and accomplished construction of a 22-mile 
extension from Buda to Wannee, during the years 1901 and 1902. From 
the date of completion of the first section of A. S. R. & G. track, to 1902, 
the road engaged primarily in the hauling of logs and lumber, and, as 
such, served as a feeder to the F. C. & P. 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE A. S. R. & G. R. R. 


No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD SAL.No. 
101 Baldwin 13878 1893 44H) 18x24 50 375 
102 Grant 932 1872 +44) 13x22 56 376 
103 Baldwin 1879 +6-0 18x22 44 377 


Three other companies, which were organized to build or operate 
railroads in West Florida, and whose holdings, although never officially 
a part of the F. C. & P., ultimately became part of the Seaboard Air-Line, 
were the Florida, Georgia & Western Ry., the Tallahassee Southeastern 
Ry., and the Tallahassee, Perry & Southeastern Ry. Co. 

The F. G. & W. was incorporated on May 7th, 1891, with a capital 
stock of $2,000,000. The proposed route of the road was from the 
Georgia-Florida line to Tallahassee, and thence to Gainesville, Fla. No 
construction, however, was undertaken under the original charter. 

On May 30, 1895, the Tallahassee Southeastern Ry. Co. was incorpo- 
rated, and the provisions of the original Act of the Legislature, which 
had incorporated the F. G. & W., were transferred to the T. S. Ry. Co. 
On June 8th, James M. Mayo sold the property and franchise of the 
F. G. & W. to the new company, principal office of which was located at 
Tallahassee. 

The fact that some of the State officials had, by this time, become 
skeptical of the success of some of the ambitious rail projects is evident 
from four specific stipulations in connection with possible land grants 
to the Tallahassee Southeastern. These required that in order to hold 
certain grants, at least 20 miles of the line must be completed by May 
31, 1899, and the line be completed from Tallahassee to Perry by Novem- 
ber 30, 1901. Also the line was to be completed to the Suwannee River 
by January 1, 1903, and, by May of that year, the entire line to be com- 
pleted to Gainesville. 

March, of 1897, saw the line completed and in operation for a total 
distance of six miles south of Tallahassee. From this point, construction 
started on July Ist, and was completed fourteen miles to Wacissa by 
February 1, 1899. The roadbed was also graded from Wacissa, across 
the Aucilla River, a distance of twelve and a half miles. Possession of 
the land grants was forfeited, and on March 18, 1899, the railroad from 
Tallahassee to Wacissa was sold to the Florida Construction Company. 
Subsequent to 1902, the property was sold to the Tallahassee, Perry & 
Southeastern Railway Company, who extended the line eleven miles, 
from Wacissa to Covington, and eight and a half miles, from Covington 
to Waylonzo. The grading of the roadbed was completed to Perry, but 
track was never laid. For a time, after the F. C. & P. was taken over 
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by the Seaboard, the eighteen miles of road, from St. Marks Jct. to 
Wacissa, were operated by the latter company, but since then the entire 
line has been abandoned. 

On July 1, 1900, the operation of the Florida Central & Peninsular 
R. R. and its close affiliate, the Atlantic, Suwannee River & Gulf R. R. 
were assumed by the Seaboard Air-Line Railway. However, the formal 
absorption of the F. C. & P. by the S. A. L. did not occur until June 27, 
1903. 

In concluding a study of the Seaboard predecessors in Florida, it 
must be conceded that, despite the ravages of the Civil War, and the 
ruthless exploitation by unscrupulous politicians and financiers during 
the reconstruction era, the lines comprising the Florida Central & Penin- 
sular Railroad, at the turn of the century, had achieved the principal 
objectives of the Internal Improvement Act, namely, a railroad from 
Jacksonville to the western boundary of the State, and on the peninsula, 
a line from Jacksonville to Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Key. 
This purpose had, however, been accomplished only after a long series 
of corporate failures and reorganizations, which resulted in almost con- 
stant litigation. Stockholders were frequently frozen out of their invest- 
ments, and the pinch-penny policies of each succeeding management 
resulted in the lowest of wages and poor working conditions for their 
employees. 

Credit must, however, be given the management of the F. C. & P. for 
their efforts toward improving train service, speeding up schedules, and, 
finally, the building of the Yulee-Savannah cutoff, which considerably 
shortened the distance between Jacksonville and various points in the 
Northeast. 


Locomotives of the Florida Central & Peninsular Ry. and R. R. 


With the exceptions of a few minor changes, as noted below, the 
renumbering scheme, which had been established by the Florida Railway 
& Navigation Company, was retained and continued by the F. C. & P. 
As to the locomotives of the earlier predecessor lines, all but the first 
Tallahassee Railroad engine, built in 1837; ‘‘ Abner McGehee,’’ built, 
1839; and ‘‘Gov. Broome,’’ built, 1857, came into the F. C. & P. roster, 
via the Florida Railway & Navigation scheme. 

The first changes under the F. C. & P. regime were the pooling and 
renumbering of the former Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic engines, which 
were changed from T. O. & A. numbers 1 and 2 to F. C. & P. numbers 
57 and 58. 

The first new engines ordered by the F. C. & P. were three 0-6-0’s, 
which were ordered from the Rogers Works, in 1889. As these were 
ordered as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, it was evidently planned to retire three of 
the earlier engines :—‘‘Nassau’’ (1859), also known as first No. 1; 
*‘Suwannee’’ (1860), also known as first No. 2; and ‘‘Jas. T. Archer’’ 
(1860), also known as first No. 3. However, for some reason or other, 
Rogers No. 4130, which was to have been second No. 1, was, upon de- 
livery, changed to No. 59. As nothing further has been recorded about 
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‘‘Suwannee”’ and ‘‘Jas. T. Archer,’’ it may safely be presumed that they 
were scrapped or sold, and that the 0-6-0’s took their places on the roster 
as Nos. 1 and 2. 

Another renumbering job, which took place shortly after this time, 
was the pooling and renumbering of the former East Florida & Atlantic 
engines Nos. 1 and 2 to F. C. & P. numbers 65 and 68. Also pooled and 
renumbered were former South Bound R. R. Nos. 9 and 10 to F. C. & P. 
numbers 218 and 219. 


Locomotives of The Florida Central & Peninsular Ry. 


This roster shows the originating railroads of the locomotives and 
their final placement on the F. C. & P. Ry., but does not show the inter- 
mediate ownerships. However, these interim ownerships may be followed 
through the diagram presented herewith. Practically all of the locomo- 
tives owned by the railroads involved remained in service until the forma- 
tion of the F. C. & P. Those which did not are accounted for, insofar 
as possible, in the text of the respective railroads. 


FRR to AG&WIT to FTRR ) 
1872 


1881 ) 1883 
with PFRR ) To............FT&P) FC&P) 
TFRR ) with) with) 
F&J) 1884 1888 TO&A) 1900 
FA&GC to FCRR ) 1&IR) To FR&N: To EF&A) To S.A_L. 
1868 ) 1882 and) FNRR) 
P&G ) ) To. FC&W) ASR&G) 
with TRR_ ) to JP&M) 
1869) 
FC&P First SAL 
No. Name Owner Type Builder C/N Date Cyls. DD No. 
1 Nassau P&G 440 Baldwin 896 1859 12x22 
1 From 59 FR&N 060 Rogers 4130 1889 16x24 44 301 
2 Suwannee P&G 440 Rogers 913 1860 12x22 60 
2 FR&N 060 Rogers 4137 1889 16x24 44 302 
3 Jas. T. Archer P&G 440 Rogers 949 1860 12x22 @& 
3 FC&P 060 Rogers 4968 1894 16x24 50 303 
4 Alachua FRR 4-40 Rogers 898 1860 15x22 60 304 
5 Marion FRR 440 Rogers 902 1860 15x22 @ ? 
6 Starke FRR 440 R.I. 161 1869 15x22 54 305 
7 Gainesville FRR 440 R.I. 162 1869 15x22 54 ? 
8 Cedar Key P&G 440 Baldwin 962 1860 12x22 @ ? 
9 David Yulee P&G 440 Rogers 972 1860 13x22 54 306 
10 Gov. Marvin P&G 440 Rogers 1324 1866 14x22 60 307 
11 Santa Fe P&G 440 Rogers 977 1860 13x22 54 ? 
12 E. N. Dickerson AGRWIT 4-40 Rogers 2583 1880 14x22 62 ? 
13 M. O. Roberts AG&WIT 440 Rogers 2607 1880 14x22 62 309 
14 Panasoffkee FTRR 44-0 Rogers 2824 1881 14x24 56 310 
15 Clay FTRR 440 No data ? 
16 ? FTRR ? 4-40 No data ? 
17 Key West FTRR 440 _ Rogers 2889 1881 15x24 62 3il 
18 Havana FTRR 440 Rogers 2890 1881 15x24 62 312 
19 ? FTRR 44-0 Rogers 3070 +1882 15x24 56 313 
20 =~? FTRR 440 Rogers 3071 1882 15x24 56 314 
21 Orange FT&P 440 Rogers 3457 1884 17x24 56 315 
22 Hillsboro FT&P 4-40 Rogers 3458 1884 15x24 56 316 
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FC&P 
No. Name 


23 Baker 

24 Columbia 

25 Gen. Bailey 
26 Jacksonville 
27 David Macey 
28 G. B. Robinson 
29 Indianapolis 
30 F. Gilman 

31 Apalachicola 
32 St. Marks 
33 Ochlockonee 
34 Madison 

35 Leesburg #1 
36 Wildwood #2 
37 Hamilton 

38 Jefferson 

39 Gadsden 

40 Polk 

41 Manatee 


Only numbers used hereafter. 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


57 Tavares #1 
~ Orlando #2 
9 


60 
61 
62 
63 


First 


Owner Type Builder C/N Date Cyls. 
FT&P 440 Rogers No data 
TRR 440. Baldwin 706 1856 12x20 
TRR 4-40 Baldwin 741 1857 12x22 

FA&GC 4-40 No data 
FA&GC 4-40 Rogers 1023 1862 16x22 
FA&GC 440 Rogers 1060 1863 16x22 
FA&GC 440 Rogers 1090 1863 16x22 
FA&GC 4-40 Rogers 1279 1865 16x22 
P&G 440 Rogers 1327 1866 =14x22 
P&G 440 Rogers 1332 1866 14x22 
P&G 440 Rogers 1334 1866 14x22 
P&G 440 Rogers 1336 1866 14x22 
L&IR 4-40 No data 
L&IR 4-40 No data 

FR&N 4-40 Rogers 3497 1884 17x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3498 1884 17x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3527. +1885 ~=17x24 

FR&N 4-40 Rogers 3528 1885 17x24 

FR&N 44-0 Rogers 3536 1885 17x24 

FC&P retained FR&N numbers. 

FR&N 44-0 Rogers 3538 1885 17x24 

FR&N 4-40 Rogers 3599 1885 17x24 

FR&N 4-40 Rogers 3600 1885 17x24 

FR&N 4-40 Rogers 3004 1885 17x24 

FR&N 44-0 Rogers 3601 1885 17x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3605 1886. 16x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3606 1886 16x24 

FR&N 44-0 Rogers 3623 1886 16x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3624 1886 16x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3629 1886 16x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3633 1886 16x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3634 1886 16x24 

FR&N 440 Rogers 3635 1886 16x24 

FR&N 440 _ Rogers 3640 1886 16x24 

FR&N 4-60 Rogers 3670 +1886 18x24 

TO&A 440 Rogers 3555 1885 17x24 

TO&A 440 Rogers 3558 1885 17x24 

FR&N 060 Rogers 4130 1889 16x24 
FC&P 4-40 Rogers 4930 1893 19x24 
FC&P 440 Rogers 4931 1893 19x24 
FC&P 44-0 Rogers 4963 1893 19x24 
FC&P 4-40 Rogers 4964 1893 19x24 
FC&P 440 Rogers 4965 1893 19x24 

EF&A | 4-40 ? 1891 ? 

FC&P 440 Richmond 2156 1891 17x24 
FC&P 440 Richmond 2157 1891 17x24 

EF&A 2 4-40 ? 1891 ? 
FC&P 440 Rogers 5065 1895 19x24 
FC&P 440 Rogers 5101 1895 19x24 
FC&P 4-4-0 Rogers 5156 1897 19x24 
FC&P 440 Rogers 5157 1897 19x24 
FC&P 4-40 Cooke 2415 1898 18x28 
FC&P 440 Cooke 2416 1898 18x28 
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DD No. 


? 
P 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
4 
4 
? 
? 
? 
? 
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FC&P First 

No. Name Owner Type 
201 FR&N 460 
202 FR&N 46-0 
203 FR&N 460 
204 FR&N 2-6-0 
205 FR&N 2-60 
206 FR&N 2-6-0 
207 FR&N 460 
208 FR&N 460 
209 FR&N 46-0 
210 FR&N 4-60 
211 FR&N 460 
212 FR&N 460 
213 FR&N 46-0 
214 FR&N 4-60 
215 FR&N 460 
216 FR&N 2-6-0 
217 FR&N 2-60 
218 SBRR 460 
219 SBRR 460 


Builder 
Rogers 


Rogers 
Rogers 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Richmond 
Richmond 


C/N 


3670 


3672 
3673 
2158 
2159 
2100 
4495 
4496 
4941 
4942 


2333 
2334 


Date 
1886 


1886 
1886 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
i891 
189] 
1892 
1892 


Addenda. F. C. & P. Locomotives 


1. “Nassau” was “James Rose” on the P. & G. 
8. “Cedar Key” was “F. B. Whiting” on the P. & G. 
ll. “Santa Fe” was “Tallahassee” on the P. & G. 
24. “Columbia” was “H. L. Rutger” on the T. R. R. 


47. First standard-gauge engine on the F. R. & N. 


218. Ex-South Bound R. R. No. 9. 
219. Ex-South Bound R. R. No. 10. 
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Cyls. 
18x24 


18x24 
18x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
18x24 
18x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 
19x24 





SAL 
DD No. 


56 
Fr. 56 356 


56 
56 
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IV 


Predecessors of the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


The immediate predecessor of the A. C. L., in the territory southwest 
of Savannah, Georgia, and on the Florida peninsula, was the Savannah, 
Florida & Western Railway. 

Popularly referred to as the Plant System, the company was orga- 
nized by Mr. Henry B. Plant, a native of Connecticut, who had come 
South in the years prior to the Civil War and engaged in the operation 
of the Adams Express Company. Mr. Plant’s part in the expansion and 
development of railroads in Florida did not, however, begin until the 
early eighties, just prior to which time he had acquired an interest in 
several South Carolina and Georgia railroads. 

A large portion of the 8. F. & W. trackage within the boundaries of 
Florida had been built by numerous small companies, which for the most 
part had been financially unsuccessful. It remained for Mr. Plant’s 
organization to weld these little lines into one network. To the develop- 
ment of the Plant System we devote this chapter. 

In order to trace from its inception the history of the S. F. & W., 
and particularly its development in Florida, one must, for a moment, 
consider the background of the company in the southern part of the State 
of Georgia. 

Like the pioneer railroad builders of Florida, certain citizens of 
Georgia were quick to realize the potentialities of a direct rail connection 
between the Atlantic coastal ports and the towns along the Gulf of 
Mexico. However, Georgia, being separated from the Gulf coast by the 
long narrow territory known as West Florida, could not build such a 
connection entirely within its own boundaries, but must reach a physical 
connection with the Gulf by means of trackage built in Florida. Flori- 
da’s pioneer railroad organizers and some State officials were highly 
incensed by the intentions of the Georgia railroad people and considered 
their plan of paralleling lines already built or projected as most un- 
friendly. In order to forestall any possibility of a dummy company 
being established within the State, for the purpose of building the neces- 
sary connecting link with the Georgia road, certain laws were passed 
during the early 1850’s, which forbade any Florida railroad from being 
built within a certain distance of the north boundary of the State. 

The earliest of these so-called unfriendly Georgia companies was the 
Brunswick & Florida Railroad Co., which turned out to be only a ‘‘ paper 
railroad,’’ and accomplished no actual construction. In 1853, the Savan- 
nah, Albany & Gulf R. R. began construction of a line westward from 
Savannah, but had built only 69 miles before the company failed and 
was superseded by the Atlantic & Gulf Railroad Company, which, by 
1861, had extended the line 131 miles to Thomasville. During the war 
years, the A. & G. was pushed westward to Bainbridge, on the Flint 
River. 








The real break for the Georgia companies came in 1864, when, thru 
an act of war necessity, a line was built southward from the town of 
Dupont toward a point on the Georgia-Florida line, where it met the 
tracks being built northward from Live Oak. The 23-mile Florida link 
was built under part of the franchise of the Pensacola & Georgia Rail- 
road, which had been sold separately from the parts which had gone to 
the Seaboard predecessors, via the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile R. R. 
It was in the building of this Live Oak line that the rails stolen from the 
Florida Railroad (northeast of Baldwin) had been used. The road 
served as an important link in Confederate communications during the 
last part of the war, and on July 17, 1866, it was sold to the Atlantic & 
Gulf Railroad Company. 

The A. & G. fared no better than many of its contemporaries, during 
the difficult times following the war, and failure of the cotton crop in 
1871, coupled with the panic of 1873, involved the road to such an extent 
that it was forced into receivership. Subsequently the courts ordered 
the road sold to satisfy the holders of a second mortgage, and, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1879, the sale was held at Savannah, at which time H. B. Plant 
purchased the line and immediately reorganized it under the corporate 
title, Savannah, Florida & Western Railway Co. 

In making a first study of the invasion of the Florida territory by 
the Plant System, one is confronted by a rather complex situation, in 
order to understand same, they must assume Mr. Plant’s reasoning and 
vision of a railroad network to be. 

In setting out to accomplish his purpose, Mr. Plant, immediately 
after having purchased the Georgia railroads referred to above, set about 
building two additional lines of entry to Florida. At precisely the same 
time, he purchased a controlling interest in a small railroad, far down 
the peninsula, which he ultimately planned to make a part of his system, 
and which small road (South Florida R. R.) he immediately set about 
expanding. 

The first of the two lines of entry to the State, which were promoted 
by Mr. Plant, was projected from Waycross, Ga., to Jacksonville, giving 
access to the extreme eastern part of the State, and tying up with Henry 
M. Flagler’s future consolidated railroads along the east coast. 

The second was a comparatively minor link from Bainbridge, Ga., 
to River Junction, Fla., which gave entry to the western part of the 
State, and was to connect with W. D. Chipley’s projected railroad to 
Pensacola. 

Already Mr. Plant had control of the line from Dupont, Ga., to 
Live Oak, in middle Florida, thus giving him lines of entry to three 
widely separated areas of the State, and, incidentally, tapping the pre- 
viously built east-west (J. P. & M.) railroad at three points, Jacksonville, 
Live Oak, and River Junction. The soundness of Mr. Plant’s reasoning 
was obvious, for, with the tapping of the east-west line at so many points, 
the major portion of traffic flow immediately shifted northward from 
the State by rail, rather than follow the eastward route thru Jacksonville, 
which entailed an ocean connection with the cities of the Nerth. 
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East Florida Railroad Co. 


The organizers of the S. F. & W., being intent upon entering the 
transportation field of northeast Florida, were instrumental in forming 
two companies, the purpose of which was the building of a railroad 
from Waycross, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla. Thus, on February 10, 1880, 
the East Florida Railroad Co. was incorporated and authorized to build 
a line consisting of forty-three miles of five-foot gauge road, located in 
Florida and extending from Jacksonville to a point on the St. Mary’s 
River, near Traders Hill. 

On practically the same date, the Waycross & Florida Railroad was 
incorporated in Georgia, to build a line 32.2 miles, from Waycross, to 
meet the East Florida road. The two roads were built simultaneously, 
construction being started on June 21, 1880, and were popularly and 
jointly referred to as the ‘‘ Waycross Short Line.’’ 

Work progressed rapidly and, by the middle of July, several miles 
had been graded, and the foundations for the iron bridge over the St. 
Mary’s River were being laid. Contracts called for the complete grading 
of the lines, ready for the laying of the rails by November 15th, and, 
although it was contemplated by the management to have the roads in 
operation by the first of the following January, the completion of the 
line was not accomplished until the latter part of April, as attested by 
the following account published in the Floridian, for April 26, 1881 :— 
‘Waycross Short Line Accomplished Fact.’’ ‘‘At three o’clock and 
twenty-five minutes yesterday afternoon, the track layers on the Way- 
cross-Jacksonville Short Line met on the north side of Boggy Bottom, 
about six miles from Callahan and 25 miles from Jacksonville, and the 
last spike, a solid silver one, was driven, which completed the long desired 
all-rail short line. At 3:42, the first train passed over the new connec- 
tion, and, at four o’clock, the President’s car passed over. Two solid 
Magnolia cross ties, in which are driven eight brass spikes, mark the 
connection at Boggy Bottom.”’ 

An amusing incident occurred about the time of completion. The 
convict force, which was laying the track over the Boggy Bottom trestle 
northward, were viewing the other force, which was laying track south- 
ward to the meeting point. The convict force, stimulated by the benefit 
of treatment and kindly influence of the S. F. & W., their charterers, 
urged every effort to beat their competitors, and, amid cheers of satisfied 
exultation, reached the meeting point, about one hundred yards ahead 
of the competing force. The connection was made without ‘‘fuss, flourish 
or champagne.’’ 

Dual operation of the so-called ‘‘ Waycross Short Line’’ was begun 
April 30th, and the S. F. & W., the real promoter of the road, was 
enabled to operate, via Waycross, the first through trains between Jack- 
sonville and Savannah. The W. & F. and the E. F. Railroads were 
operated under lease until March 10, 1884, when they were made part of, 
and operated as the Savannah, Florida & Western. 
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Live Oak, Tampa & Rowland’s Bluff R. R. 


Although the line to Jacksonville was the Plant System’s most im- 
portant entry to Florida at first, the line of entry which was destined to 
be pushed southward and link up with the railroads further down the 
peninsula was the line from Dupont, Georgia, to the town of Live Oak, 
in middle Florida. From this point, there was projected a 23-mile road, 
which was incorporated on February 23, 1881, as the Live Oak & Row- 
land’s Bluff Railroad Company, the proposed route of which was from 
Live Oak to New Brandford. 

The company enjoyed a land grant of 3,253.21 acres, and was incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Construction was started shortly after the date of incorporation and 
the line was completed to its southern terminus, on the east bank of the 
Suwannee River, the following year. The road was built to five-foot 
gauge, and the track laid with 50-lb. rail. Being strictly a Plant System 
subsidiary, most of the Directors of the L. O. & R. B. were also on the 
S. F. & W. Board. No locomotives were bought by the subsidiary com- 
pany, these being furnished from the regular Plant System motive power 
pool. 

The next step in the southward expansion of the Plant System was 
the incorporation of the Live Oak, Tampa & Charlotte Harbor Railroad 
Company, on July 23, 1881, the projected route of which was to be 
from New Brandford to Tampa, thus furnishing a hook-up between 
Dupont, Ga., and the southern Gulf Ports. 

Actually the only construction undertaken by this organization was 
thirty miles of road between New Brandford and Newnansville, a little 
north of Gainesville. The company did, however, conduct a preliminary 
survey into Gainesville. By the time the L. O. T. & C. H. had reached 
Newnansville, it was determined that, if the road were pushed on to 
Gainesville along its proposed route, it would closely parallel the line 
of another company, (Florida Southern Ry.) which had previously been 
organized as the Gainesville, Ocala & Charlotte Harbor R. R. Co. This 
company had already built from Palatka to Gainesville, and, under the 
terms of its charter, was obliged to build from Gainesville to Lake City. 

Returning for a moment to the affairs of the S. F. & W., we find that, 
at the annual meeting on March 7, 1884, an agreement was entered into 
for the consolidation and merger of the Waycross & Florida, the East 
Florida, the Live Oak & Rowland’s Bluff, and the Live Oak, Tampa & 
Charlotte Harbor Railroads. Among other terms of the agreement, the 
S. F. & W. was to issue $450,000 par value of its capital stock, and 
$540,000 par value of its funded debt to the Plant Investment Company, 
to be payment for construction of the L. O. T. & C. H., for which the 
latter company had not settled on the date of the merger. 

The consolidated company immediately set about effecting an agree- 
ment with the Florida Southern, whereby the F-S would relinquish its 
projected route from Gainesville to Lake City, and the S. F. & W. would 
give up any plans, which it might have, for building south of Gaines- 
ville ; thus the competition of parallel lines was to be eliminated. Under 
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this arrangement, the S. F. & W. set about building into Gainesville. 
The roadbed, which had been built out from Gainesville to Hague, by 
the narrow-gauge Florida Southern, was widened out to ‘‘twelve feet 
on the bank, and sixteen feet in the cuts.’’ At Newnansville a depot 
was built, the location of which was about a mile west of the old town, 
and was referred to as New Newnansville, now known as Alachua. The 
reason for the new location was that it was on a more direct route to 
Gainesville, and the grades around old Newnansville were found to be 
excessive, and costly for the building of a ‘‘standard-gauge’’ road. 

An obstruction reared its ugly head at this time, when the residents 
of Lake City, upon learning that the S. F. & W. planned to abandon the 
projected Florida Southern route, and by-pass their town, with a line 
running further west thru Fort White and High Springs, brought suit 
to force the company to comply with the terms of the F-S franchise. 
A court injunction was handed down, which prevented the Plant System 
from building on to Gainesville, unless a line was built to Lake City. 
Under the pressure of this action, the company was forced into building 
a 19-mile branch from a point near Fort White, known as Lake City 
Jet., to Lake City. 

At the time of the forced cessation of work on the main line, the 
eross-tie contractors were at work on a tract of land near Williams 
Hammock, and at intervals along the line of road to Hague. Contractors 
Lloyd & Company, who held the grading contract, were taken off the 
main line job, and set about building the Lake City spur. 

Aithough the legal phases of the 8. F. & W. merger with the L. O. T. 
& C. H. were not completed until the 7th of March, so certain was this 
development that, on the 26th of February, officials of the Plant System 
had come to Newnansville and made arrangements to formally open the 
freight and passenger service on March 3rd. On and after that date, 
regular train schedules were in effect, consisting of the arrival of a 
passenger train from Dupont, at 6:50 P. M., and a northbound departure 
from Newnansville, at 6:25 A. M. 

Upon completion of the Lake City branch, and the consequent lifting 
of the injunction, the company proceeded to build on into Gainesville. 
At the latter point, plans were carried out for the building of a Union 
Depot, at the intersection with the Transit and the Florida Southern 
Railroads. A car hoist was also built there to transfer freight cars from 
broad to narrow-gauge trucks, and vice versa. During the subsequent 
years, before the Florida Southern was widened out, sleeping cars were 
also handled this way at Gainesville. 

From the April 12th edition of the Gainesville Bee, we observe the 
following items of local interest :—‘‘It is learned that the tracks of the 
S. F. & W. will probably be laid to the Transit, now F. R. & N., by the 
18th of the present month. The coming thru West Main Street has been 
to the company a matter of much concern, as they did not desire to 
antagonize the wishes and interests of the citizens. Under the arrange- 
ment with the Florida Southern, it became not a matter of choice, but 
necessity, and they had to go down West Main Street at this time to 
make their connection, and, when their trains begin to run regularly, 
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they will not stop in the street, but proceed immediately to their depot, 
at the F. R. & N. Company’s tracks. The Florida Southern will come 
no further north than that point, using the Plant System turntable and 
side tracks for reversing their engines and cars, a third rail having been 
laid in this part of the yard. All arrangements are being made in the 
yards of the Plant System, which will do away with the smoke, the noise 
and escape of steam; while handling of freight in the streets will cease. 

‘‘There has been a rumor extant, that the company would be en- 
joined on its passing through West Main Street. The company will add 
to every species of property in and about the city, and the erection of 
their extensive depots, offices, repair shops and round house, and nu- 
merous side tracks, and general local facilities for the transaction of 
their business, will greatly improve the place.’’ 


Florida Southern Railway 


During the period from 1881 to 1884, while the Plant System sub- 
sidiaries were being pushed southward from Live Oak toward Gaines- 
ville, an extensive system of three-foot gauge railroads was being built 
in the territory east and south of Gainesville. In order to understand 
the reasons for the construction of certain contemporary and subsequent 
Plant System lines further south on the peninsula, it is necessary to 
deviate from the 8. F. & W. for the moment and follow the development 
of these ‘‘ foreign roads.’’ 

On March 4, 1879, there had been incorporated a railroad company 
known as the Gainesville, Ocala & Charlotte Harbor R. R. The proposed 
route, as stipulated by the charter, was from Lake City to Charlotte 
Harbor, with a branch line to Palatka. No actual construction was 
undertaken until about the first of January, 1881, when work com- 
menced at Palatka, on the west bank of the St. Johns River, and pro- 
eeeded toward Gainesville, 49 miles distant. 

To the February 3rd edition of the Gainesville Weekly Bee, we are 
indebted, for the following account of this activity : ‘‘We had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Charles Francis, one of the Directors of the Gainesville, 
Ocala & Charlotte Harbor Railroad, and Mr. N. R. Gruelle, the Chief 
Engineer, today, from whom we obtain highly encouraging news of the 
progress of work on the railroad from Palatka, this way. General 
Varnum, who has the contract of grading, has now employed about one 
hundred and fifty hands. He is averaging about three-quarters of a mile 
a day, and will soon be progressing much more rapidly. About four 
miles have been finished up and about thirteen miles of the right-of-way 
have been cut out. The company has brought all the iron for the road 
from here to Palatka, and the rolling stock. The iron for the entire line 
south has been contracted for. They have had some difficulty in having 
the iron delivered, but they confidently expect to have the Palatka branch 
completed and the cars running by the first of May. The Directors have 
a meeting in this city, tomorrow, for the purpose of changing the name 
of the company, and attending to other matters of importance. The 
name of the company will probably be changed to the Florida Southern 
Railway Company.’’ 
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The change of corporate title was effected, and, at the same time, 
John W. Chandler was elected President. Charles Francis became Gen- 
eral Manager; N. R. Gruelle, Secretary; H. S. Ming, General Freight & 
Passenger Agent. J. W. Roberts was Master Mechanic of the road. 

The company had a grant of 2,655,842 acres, and was authorized to 
issue $3,250,000 in capital stock. 

From the Palatka Journal, of March 24, 1881, we vead :—‘‘ The first 
shipment of iron for the Florida Southern arrived in Paltaka about noon, 
Tuesday. The schooner was towed from Jacksonville by the boat ‘Oyster 
Bay’ and the discharging of the cargo was commenced at once. The 
necessary cars for laying the track are already in Jacksonville and the 
engines are expected every day. After this date, the railroad wharf will 
be one of the busiest places in town, and the ‘‘toot’’ of the locomotive 
will soon be aeard mingling with the whistles of the many steamboats 
which line our wharves.’’ 

Three weeks later, the Gainesville Bee reported: ‘‘General Varnum, 
who has the contract for grading and cross-tieing, has completed thirteen 
miles of the grade from Palatka this way, and is now finishing the laying 
of the ties. Mr. Dwight, who has the contract for laying the rails, com- 
menced with 25 hands last week, and had more than two miles laid 
before its close. Col. W. Lawton now has the contract for grading 
twenty-five miles, and has a force of 200 hands camped at Blue Pond. 
Mr. C. I. Estes, with a force of near 150 hands, is beyond the Sink in the 
Fort Tabor field, and is camped at Fort Tabor. Messrs. Dennis & Calli- 
son, Mr. B. Foster and M. O’Hara, have contracts for cutting out cross 
ties, and are working with large forces, which they desire very much to 
increase. There are probably 1000 hands at work under the various 
contractors. The company landed a cargo of iron last week and three 
or four more cargoes are afloat between New York and Palatka, which 
are expected to arrive any day. The remainder of the iron for the road 
has been purchased in England. 

‘*Two engines are on the way, coming by rail between Pennsylvania 
and Jacksonville. The company now owns four engines. Two box, and 
ten flat cars have arrived at Palatka, and two hand cars for laying iron. 
With the rapid progress of work on the road we expect anyhow, by the 
first of July, to have a grand jollification with Palatka in the formal 
opening. When the Palatka branch is finished, work will be immediately 
commenced on the main trunk and, at no very distant day, we will invite 
our South Florida friends and everybody and his neighbor to come out 
and rejoice with us in our celebration of the new future.’’ 

That the company lost no time in putting sections of the line into 
operation, as soon as they were finished, is indicated by an item from the 
Jacksonville Times-Union, for June 9th: ‘‘The first passengers over the 
completed portion of the Florida Southern Ry. came into Palatka, Tues- 
day evening, and stopped at the Carlton House.’’ 

On the same date, the Palatka Journal reported :—‘‘The Florida 
Southern commenced, this morning, the construction of a machine and 
car shop. The building is to be 32 x 80 feet. F. N. Marvick has the 
contract. The company has purchased the trucks for 27 cars, the work 
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of which will be done here. Twenty of the cars will be what is known as 
flat cars, and 7 box cars, the latter having all the modern improvements 
of ventilation. They are designed for carrying fruits and vegetables, 
and will be of fifteen tons carrying capacity. As soon as the lumber can 
be procured, the company will erect an engine house with four stalls, 
and a temporary blacksmith shop.’’ 

By the 12th of July, thirty miles of the road had been laid with 
iron, the grading completed, and a right-of-way, 120 feet wide, cleared 
to Gainesville. Two engines and the necessary complement of cars were 
on hand, and construction trains ran regularly over the road, daily. 
Another locomotive and a coach had arrived at Hawthorn, by flat car, 
over the broad-gauge Transit Railroad, and awaited only the complete 
laying of F-S rail to that point, before being placed in service. 

It was the intention of the company to install a turntable at Palatka, 
on the lot adjoining the shops, and the necessary castings for its con- 
struction had arrived on the scene before it was discovered that the pit 
could not be drained, due to lack of elevation of the land above the river. 
New plans were hastily drawn for the construction of an ‘‘above ground’’ 
table. As it was planned to have a turntable at Gainesville, as well as at 
Palatka, it is likely that the castings, which were useless at the latter 
point, were used at the western terminus, where the elevation was some- 
what higher. 

By August 25th, the line was ‘‘graded and ironed’’ to within a few 
yards of the A. G. & W. I. T. crossing, in the outskirts of Gainesville, 
and the grading was completed to the public square in the center of town. 
For some reason or other, the ‘‘frog’’ for the cross-over, had not been 
ordered in sufficient time, and the delay in its arrival held up completion 
of the road beyond the Transit crossing for several weeks. 

On the 10th of September, it was noted by the local press, that the 
‘“new’’ Baldwin engine and four coaches had arrived via the Transit 
road. As no builder recorded having built any locomotives for the 
Florida Southern, up to this time, it may reasonably be assumed that the 
various engines used on the road up to this time, had been purchased 
second-hand. No records of any of their specifications or road names or 
numbers, have been unearthed to date. The Baldwin engine referred to, 
was of 0-6-0 wheel arrangement, and was designated as number 6. 

Upon completion of the Palatka-Gainesville section of the Florida 
Southern, the total cost was determined to have been $328,578.85, or an 
average of $26,000 per mile. In order to meet this cost per mile, the 
company issued to the Florida Commercial Co., builder of the road, 
$15,000 par value of capital stock, and $11,000 par value bonds. 

Regular train service was commenced, and the first time table was 
issued on October 16, 1881, which was as follows: 
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FLORIDA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Palatka to Gainesville 





7:35 am Lv. Palatka Ar. 5:35 pm 
7:56 am Francis 5:10 pm 
8:15 am Brittains 4:55 pm 
8:27 am McWilliams 4:45 pm 
8:50 am Blue Pond 4:22 pm 
9:12 am John 4:00 pm 
9:25 am McMeekin 3:51 pm 
9:45 am Wait’s Crossing 3:35 pm 
10:03 am Magnesia Sp’gs 3:19 pm 
10:19 am Perry 3:05 pm 
10:42 am Tarver 2:45 pm 
11:00 am Ar. Gainesville Lv. 2:30 pm 





All trains daily, except Sunday. 
N. R. Gruevte Gen. Supt. 


Immediately following the completion of the line from Palatka, the 
company set about extending the road northward toward Lake City, ac- 
cording to the terms of its charter, and, by July 14, iron was laid to a 
point five miles out from Gainesville, grading and crosstieing being com- 
pleted to within four miles of Newnansville. Although President Francis 
assured the good people of Lake City that his road would be completed 
to their city in time for the coming season’s business, this was not to be, 
for, as we have observed, it was shortly after this time that the Florida 
Southern entered into a gentlemen’s agreement with the S. F. & W., 
whereby the F-S would operate no lines north of Gainesville. 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Plant System Buys Part of Florida Southern,’’ 
the Gainesville Bee, for December 8th, 1883, commented as follows: ‘‘An 
important railroad personage informed the reporter of the Bee, that the 
Plant Investment Company has secured the roadbed of the Florida 
Southern, from Hague to Gainesville, and that they will forthwith lay 
their track thereon. In addition to this, the Plant System is to build, 
and the Florida Southern own, from a junction with the S. F. & W. 
Road, on the north bank of the Santa Fe River, to Lake City. Further- 
more, the Florida Southern will continue building southward, but will 
not enter Tampa. It will go down, crossing the South Florida R. R., 
touching at Bartow, and build straight on to Charlotte Harbor.”’ 

Having abandoned plans for building the road into the territory 
north of Gainesville, the management of the Florida Southern set about 
extending the line southward, and, during the winter of 1881-82, track 
was laid from a point nine miles east of Gainesville, on the Palatka 
branch (now known as Rochelle) to Ocala, a distance of 31 miles. 

Publie relations with the F-S in the vicinity of Gainesville seem to 
have suffered at least a temporary decline, at about this time, for, in an 
editorial published in the Bee of October 13, 1882, we find: ‘‘There have 
been complaints that the management of the Florida Southern have failed 
to provide a smoking car, and, in consequence, white and black men, 
drunk and sober, smoke in the coach in which ladies are forced to sit. 
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Such conduct is an outrage against respectable people, which should be 


rebuked by the traveling public giving this ‘‘narrow gouge’’ the go-by 
as far as possible.’’ 

During 1883, the road was completed from Ocala to Leesburg, a 
distance of 34 miles. Also, during October of the same year, a 3.36 
mile branch was built from the town of Micanopy to what became 
Micanopy Jet., on the main line, six miles south of Gruelle (Rochelle). 
On October 25th, the Micanopy Gazette reported, ‘‘The first train bring- 
ing freight to Micanopy arrived this morning at eleven o’clock, under the 
charge of roadmaster C. T. Purcell and engineer G. A. Boberts. They 
brought four carloads of depot material, one car of brick, and three cars 
of orange crates. The train took out five cars of cotton. Mr. Purcell 
informs us that the balance of the depot material will be brought in at 
once, and that he expects the carpenters, who are now building a depot 
at Candler, twelve miles south of Ocala, will finish there and be here by 
next Monday. It will take another week to get the road in condition for 
regular trains; in the meantime, freight will be brought in and out by 
extra trains.’’ 

On the 15th of December, when the end of steel had been pushed 
to within a few miles of Leesburg, a construction train, delivering rails 
to the track layers, was derailed on a high embankment. One of the 
cars, on which there were a large number of Negro laborers, turned over, 
throwing its load on the men, three of whom were killed instantly, and 
an additional half-dozen severely injured. 

During the first week in January, 1884, a collision occurred on the 
line between Ocala and Leesburg, which, because of rather unusual cir- 
cumstances, is worthy of mention. A special, consisting of engine No. 4, 
and the private car of Sherman Conant, General Manager of the road, 
was proceeding north from Leesburg. Engineer McCormick, running 
the No. 4, having been advised that an excursion train running south 
was due to leave Ocala at a certain time, figured his time and headed 
into a siding a few miles south of that point, for the meet. Impatient 
at this delay to his special, Manager Conant, thinking that the excursion 
train would be delayed at Ocala, because of the necessity of taking water, 
told McCormick to go on ahead and he would assume full responsibility. 
This proved to have been poor judgment, for the engines came together 
a short distance from the siding. Fortunately engineer McCormick, who 
had been ordered to proceed against his better judgment, had been 
running with caution against the opposing train, and brought his engine 
almost to a stop before the smash. Never-the-less, number four was badly 
damaged, but, by some miracle, no one aboard the excursion train sus- 
tained even so much as a broken bone. As the circumstances surrounding 
this wreck received considerable publicity, it is most unlikely that Mr. 
Conant ever again over-ruled the judgment of an engineer in such a 
matter. 

The Florida Southern continued building southward and, by late 
1885, had reached Pemberton’s Ferry, on the bank of the Withlachoochee 
River, ten miles east of Brooksville. Under the terms of the agreement 
with the Plant System, the northern segment of the F-S was to terminate 
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here, and be connected with the subsequently built southern division 
(Bartow to Punta Gorda) by a branch of the South Florida R. R. The 
residents of Brooksville, upon learning that the Florida Southern would 
terminate ten miles from their town, set about at once raising $20,000, 
to induce the company to build into their town. On the strength of this 
substantial inducement, the branch line was immediately built. 

Upon completion of the connection between Pembertons and Bartow, 
by the South Florida R. R., on September 23, 1885, the management of 
the Florida Southern set about building from Bartow to Charlotte Har- 
bor, a distance of 73 miles. With the opening of this part of the road, 
we find the F-S having fulfilled the stipulations of its charter, the main 
line and its branches, the Charlotte Harbor Division, and the St. Johns 
& Lake Eustis branch, making a total operated mileage of 299.75 miles. 

In the early part of 1892, the Florida Southern Railway underwent 
reorganization, and, on April 27th, the new company, known as the 
Florida Southern Railroad, was incorporated, with Henry B. Plant and 
others as Directors. We thus see Mr. Plant coming into control of a 
line which gave his 8. F. & W. entry to the lower west coast, a plan 
which he undoubtedly had in mind at the time that he made the agree- 
ment with the F-S regarding the line from Gainesville to Lake City. 

The Florida Southern retained its identity until November 30, 1895, 
from which date it was operated as a part of the Plant System. 


Motive Power of The Florida Southern 


As will be observed from the accompanying roster, Brooks and 
Rhode Island locomotives made up the major portion of the F-S motive 
power, with the Brooks product predominating; Grant, Rogers, and 
Baldwin accounting for only five engines. At the time of this writing, 
there has been no definite information found about Nos. 1, 2 and 3, except 
a few uncertain leads, which indicate they may have been built by Mason 
or Souther, and came to the Florida Southern, second hand. Up to and 
including the No. 24, all locomotives of the road were three-foot gauge, 
but the old No. 4 originally had been built to four-foot gauge, having 
been narrowed down when it came to the F-S. 

The Florida Southern ordered its last locomotives in 1894, at which 
time four passenger engines were purchased from Brooks, for use on 
the Charlotte Harbor Division. They were at first designated as num- 
bers 25, 26, 27 and 28, but were later renumbered 701 to 704, in the 
Plant System numbering plan. Prior to the delivery of these Brooks 
locomotives, the F. S. had rented several engines from a machinery 
company in Jacksonville, for use on the Bartow-Charlotte Harbor Line. 

Attention is called to what may appear to be a discrepancy in the 
shop numbers of engines Nos. 18 to 23, incl., and the information shown 
in the roster does not check in all respects with the builder’s records. It 
is evident that the F. S. ordered four 4-4-0’s, in 1885, from Brooks, to 
be numbered 18 to 21, and to be named ‘‘Fanny T. Perry,’’ ‘‘John R. 
Brewer,’’ ‘‘Palatka’’ and Ocala,’’ respectively. To these engines the 
Brooks Company assigned shop numbers 1086 thru 1089, and show them 
as leaving their plant with road numbers 20 to 23, inclusive. 
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At about this time, the F. S. also purchased two moguls that had 
been built as Nos. 88 and 89 for the T. C. & St. L., (Brooks Nos. 901 and 
902) and Brooks records indicate that these locomotives were given F. 8S. 
numbers 18 and 19. However, photos of Nos. 18, 19 and 21, three of the 
four eight-wheelers, show that these 4-4-0’s were received and used on 
the road, named and numbered exactly as ordered, since the photos were 
taken after the engines were placed in service. It appears that the T. C. 
& St. L. moguls were numbered 12 and 13. 


Florida East Coast records indicate that the following engines were 
sold to the Florida Southern :—No. 1, ‘‘Sergeant,’’ in 1892, and Nos. 
2, 4 and 5, in 1889. It is impossible to positively identify these engines 
on the F. S. roster, but it is thought that they were given numbers 1 
to 4, replacing earlier engines of the same numbers. Since these sales 
took place prior to the formation of the F. E. C. in 1895, it is likely that 
they were made by some predecessor company, whose motive power 
records eventually reached the F. E. C. 


Florida Southern Railway Locomotives 
Nos. 1 thru 24 were narrow gauge. All others were standard gauge. 


Note: S. F. & W. engines Nos. 32, 36-38, 40-46 and 54 were assigned 
to the Florida Southern Division of the Plant System, after the broad- 
ening of the gauge, and were renumbered to P. S. series Nos. 709 thru 
720, apparently in respective order, but which is not confirmed. S. F. 
& W. engines Nos. 71, 75, 76 and 81 were also assigned to this division. 


PS ACL 
No. Name Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. No. 
1 No data 
2 No data 
3 No data 
4 Rogers 2-6-0 
5 Grant 1059 1883 440 12x18 46 
5 Mason 244T 
6 Baldwin 6007. +=+1882) =2-42T 
6 Souther 0-6-0 
7 John W. Chandler Brooks 900 1883 440 14xI8 48 
8 Sherman Conant ss 1477 1884 440 14x18 48 
9 Jas. D. Hollister R. I. 1478 1884 440 14xI8 48 
10 J. R. Edwards mB: 1479 1884 440 14xI8 48 
11 Rhode Island R. I. 1493 1884 440 14xI8 48 
12 Brooks 901 1883 260 15xIl8 37 
13 Brooks 902 1883 260 15xI8 37 
14 Asa C. Potter R. I. 1576 1885 440 14x18 45 
15 J. W. Burns R. I. 1586 1885 440 14x18 45 
16 R. H. Brown me hy 1590 1885 440 14x18 45 
17 Ed. Avery mS 1591 1885 440 14x18 45 
18 Fanny T. Perry Brooks 1086 1885 440 14x18 # 
19 John R. Brewer Brooks 1087 1886 440 14x18 48 
20 Palatka Brooks 1088 1886 440 14xI8 48 
21 Ocala Brooks 1089 1886 440 14xI8 48 
22 Mt. Savage 260 
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Orange belt Route 


Through To Tampa. 
November 16, 1885 


en BENT'S TRAIN FAST MAIL. 


Going South 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 








ss aa 








Daily,Ex Daily, 8x 
Sunday Sunday 
Leaves Jacksonville (JT&KW) 1.20 pm 8.15 am 
Leaves St.Augustine (St.J.Ry)1.30 " 8,15 " 
Leave Palatka (F.S.R) 3.05" 9.55 " 
Arrive Interlachen 3.55" 10.56 " 
Arrive McMeekin 4.30" 11,19 " 
Arrive Wait's Crossing 4.30" 11.32 " 
Arrive Grove Park 4.48 ° 114,45 * 
Arrive Rochelle 4.53 " 11.55 " 
Arrive Gainesville 5.30 " 12.31 n'n 
Arrive Micanopy -- 12.25 
Arrive Ocala 6.01 ” 1.52 pm 
Arrive Welshton 6.23 " 2.30 
Arrive East Lake 6.42 " 2.52 " 
Arrive S.Lake Weir 6.50 " 3.09 " 
Arrive Conant 6.59 ” 3.13 " 
Arrive Lady Lake 7.03 " 3.48 " 
Arrive Leesburg 7.25 " 3.25 ° 
Arrive Center Hill 4.05 " 
Arrive Pemberton's Ferry 5.00 " 
Arrive Brooksville 6.00 " 
Leave Pemberton's rerry (So.Fla.RR) 5.15 pm 
Arrive Lakeland 7.05 
Leave Lakeland 7.35 " 
Arrive Tampa 8.55 " 
p Arrive Bartow 9.25 " 
Arrive Kissimmee 9.45 ” 
Leave Leesburg (St.J&L.E.Div.) 7.30 pm 8.00 am 
Leave rort Mason 8.40 pm 10.30 " 
Arrive Kustis 8.50 10.40 " 


Arrive Tavares 
Arrive Lane Park 








6. * 
9.26 " 




















FLORIDA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 









































































Time Table (Page 2) 
November 16th 1885. 
Going North. 
Stations. 
rast Mail 

Leave Astor 7.00 am ‘ am 
Leave Lane Park 5.00 am 3.30 pm 
Leave Altoona 8.20 am 8.20 am 
Leave Tavares 5.10 am 3.45 pm 
Leave Eustis 5.30 am 4.05 pm 
Arrive »t.Mason from 

Lane Park . -« 5.45 am 4.15 pm 
Arrive rt.Mason from 

Astor 9.00 am 9.00 am 
Leave rort Mason 5.45 am - == 
Arrive Leesburg 5.45 am - <= 
Leave Kissimmee (S. F. R) 5.15 am 
Leave Bartow 5.50 am 
Leave Tampa a 6.00 am 
Arrive Lakeland ” 7.15am 
Leave Lakeland ” 7.40 am 
Arrive Pemberton's Ferry " 9.35 am 
Leave srooksville 8.50 a m 
Leave Pemberton's rerry 9.45 " 
Arrive tenter Hill 20.36 ° 
Leave Leesburg 6.45 am:111.10 ° 
Arrive Lady Lake 7.08" 11.35 " 
Arrive Conant 7.23 ° 13.99 * 
Arrive Sou Lake Weir 7.10 7 11.48 ° 
Arrive East Lake 7.26" 11.86 °* 
Arrive Welshton 7.44" 12,17 pm 
Arrive Ocala 8.09 " 1.00 "* 
Arrive Micanopy - - 2.26 *° 
Arrive Rochelle 9.38 * 2.45 " 
Leave Rochelle 0.96" 3.00 * 
Arrive Gainesville 10.10 " 2). * 
Leave Gainesville 5.00 am 2.10 pm 
Leave Rochelle 9.32 3.63 * 
Arrive Grove Park 9.42 " 3.03 " 
Arrive Wait's Crossing 9.55 " 3.15 " 
Arrive McMeekin 10.06 " 5 * 
Arrive Interlachen 10.28 " 9.86 ° 
Arrive JT&KW Junction 11.15 4.35 " 
Arrive Palatka 11.25 4.50 " 
Arrive Jacksonville 1.0056 pm 6.43 " 


























No. Name Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. No. 


23 Grant 440) 

24 Grant 444) 

25 Brooks 2427 1894 440 17x24 62 701 537 

26 Brooks 2428 1894 440 17x24 62 702 538 

27 Brooks 2429 1894 440 17x24 62 703 539 

28 Brooks 2491 1894 440 17x24 62 704 540 
ex-SF&W 32 Baldwin 5447 1881 O60 16x24 43 1178 
ex-SF&W 36 Baldwin 6648 1883 260 17x24 54 611 
ex-SF&W 37 Rogers 2855 1881 260 16x24 56 601 
ex-SF&W 38 Rogers 2857 1881 2-60 16x24 56 602 
ex-SF&W 40 Rogers 2949 1882 440 16x24 64 439 
ex-SF&W 41 Rogers 3971 1888 4-4-0 16x24 64 554 
ex-SF&W 42 Rogers 2951 1882 440 16x24 6&4 
ex-SF&W 43 Rogers 2952 1882 440 16x24 64 475 
ex-SF&W 44 Rogers 2953 1882 4-40 16x24 64 476 
ex-SF&W 45 Rogers 2954 1882 440 16x24 64 472 
ex-SF&W 46 Rogers 2955 1882 440 16x24 64 473 
ex-SF&W 54 Baldwin 6717 1883 2-60 17x24 56 615 
ex-SF&W 71 - 3 2112 1888 2-60 17x24 56 705 636 
ex-SF&W 75 3 2116 1888 2-60 17x24 56 706 637 
ex-SF&W 76 z. £ 2117 1888 2-60 17x24 56 707 638 
ex-SF&W 81 R. I. 2424 1890 2-6-0 17x24 56 708 = 657 


Addenda. F. S. Locomotives 


5. Grant No. 1059. Date shown, 1883, is probably date of purchase 
rather than date of construction. Sold to the Orange Belt Ry. 
7. Built for the National Exposition of Railway Appliances in 
April, 1883, and sold to the F. 8. on Nov. 21st, 1883. Sold to 
the Bellaire, Zanesville & Cincinnati R. R. in October, 1900. 
12-13. Built as T. C. & St. L. Nos. 88 and 89, and purchased by the 
F. §. in 1885. 
15. Renamed ‘‘Frank Q. Brown.”’ 
22. Sold to the B. Z. & C. in June, 1900. 


The South Florida Railroad 


While the South Florida Railroad came to be part of the interna- 
tional system of the Plant Investment Company, whose steel highways 
and ocean steamers knit together the business and social relations of 
cities, states and foreign countries, it was none-the-less a distinct integer, 
having an origin, history and progress of an elemental character. 

During 1877-78, Dr. C. C. Haskell, B. R. Swoope, Jas. E. Ingraham, 
E. W. Henck and others projected a railroad connecting the county seat 
at Orlando with the port of Sanford. Articles of incorporation were 
made and a charter granted, December 5, 1879, for a railroad, with a 
capital of $120,000, connecting the St. Johns River, at Sanford, with the 
Gulf coast. Surveys began on November 10, 1879, and, on January 10, 
1880, Gen. Grant, then visiting the county, threw out the first ceremonial 
spadeful. As if to complete the moral union, Messrs. Halsted, E. B. 
Haskell and R. M. Pulsifer, of the Boston Herald became interested and 
provided most of the capital. It was significant of a sound union between 
the North and South, contradicting the proseriptions of the period. 














The road was open for freight and passenger service to Orlando, by 
December 1, 1880. In the words of a contemporary journalist, ‘‘It was a 
careful, thrifty, economic road, adapted to the limited but growing 
business of the county.’’ It was extended to Kissimmee and opened for 
business on March 21, 1882. 

Shortly after the opening of the original segment of road between 
Sanford and Orlando, the company, under a separate charter issued in 
the name of the Sanford & Indian River Railroad Company, started 
construction of the so-called Indian River Branch to Onoro, 6.40 miles 
distant. 

The ultimate goal of this South Florida subsidiary was the building 
of a railroad from Sanford toward the east coast, as hinted by the corpo- 
rate title, ‘‘Sanford & Indian River R. R.’’ and, at this time, the Atlantic 
Coast, St. Johns & Indian River R. R. had not started its line from Titus- 
ville to Enterprise. 

On May 4, 1883, a three-fifths interest in the South Florida R. R. 
was purchased by the Plant Investment Company. This action was 
marked by an immediate change in the purpose of the company, whose 
scope had been limited to the territory between Sanford and Kissimmee, 
with a projected branch toward the east coast. Mr. Plant, in keeping 
with a newly-made agreement with Henry M. Flagler, diverted the efforts 
of the company from building eastward, into what soon was to be recog- 
nized as exclusive Flagler territory, to the more ambitious project of 
extending the line across the peninsula to Tampa. In so doing, he 
achieved a long step toward his primary purpose of connecting his rail- 
road network with a good port on the Gulf coast. 

At the time Mr. Plant bought into the South Florida R. R., there 
was no rail connection between Jacksonville and Sanford, all traffic be- 
tween these points being handled by St. Johns River steamers. Two 
months earlier, however, the J. T. & K. W. had started building this miss- 
ing rail link. The J-T also held a franchise for a railroad between 
Kissimmee and Tampa, but this was to expire on January 25, 1884, and 
the company lacked the necessary capital with which to build the road. 
Within a month of Mr. Plant’s acquisition of control of the South Florida 
R. R., he completed negotiations with a Mr. Parslow, one of the pro- 
moters of the J. T. & K. W., for this franchise. Floridians interested in 
the road were dubious of Mr. Plant’s ability of building to Tampa before 
the franchise expired, for it meant the building of 74 miles of railroad 
in six months. 

Mr. Plant’s vision of his completed railroad network, which in- 
cluded ultimate control of the entire J. T. & K. W., encouraged him to 
undertake the Tampa extension, and it was the circumstance of limited 
time that influenced the building to a gauge of three feet, rather than a 
matter of cost, for the narrow roadbed could be pushed through the 
swales and hammocks with the greatest possible speed. Construction 
crews, averaging 1,200 to 1,500 men, were put to work at both ends of 
the projected route—west from Kissimmee, and east from Tampa. Rails 
and other supplies for the eastern end came by boat to Sanford, and then 
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through to Kissimmee over the old South Florida line. For the other 
end, in Tampa, the material came by boat from Cedar Key, an ironical 
fact, when one considers that this material passing through the port was 
contributing to the development of a competing port, which, in later 
years, was to obliterate Cedar Key. The first locomotives in Tampa were 
brought in this manner. 

The first town to be established in Hillsboro County, outside of 
Tampa, was Plant City, which for a time bore only the descriptive name, 
‘*End of Track,’’ and was subsequently named, of course, for Mr. Plant 
and his railroad. 

Overcoming all difficulties, the crews worked on and, although the 
entire road from Kissimmee to Tampa was not linked up until later, the 
first train that puffed along the 20-mile stretch of narrow-gauge track 
that connected Tampa and Plant City, made its first official trip on 
December 10, 1883, and daily thereafter, except Sundays, according to 
the following schedule :— 


Leave Tampa 2:00 PM 
Arrive Plant City 3:30 PM 
Leave Plant City 8:30 AM 
Arrive Tampa 10:00 AM 


Flag stations: Bunch’s, Coe’s Mill, Bakers Old Camp. 
All freight must be prepaid. 


Henry M. Drane, Agt. Plant Investment Co. 


A little more than a month later, the first through train passed Plant 
City, the rails having been joined at the trestle near Carter’s Mill, five 
miles east of the present city of Lakeland, on the morning of January 23, 
1884. It was indeed a narrow margin—the charter would have expired 
two days later. 

Regular service over the line was established on January 25th, by a 
train carrying railroad and city officials to a gala celebration in Tampa, 
the train being in charge of H. H. Scarlett, one of three conductors 
aboard. 

The first depot in Tampa was established in a residence on the river 
bank, between Twiggs and Zack Streets, the approach to which was across 
the property where now stands O’Falk’s department store. 

During the ensuing years of Plant System control, the South Florida 
line was extended in several directions. First, during 1884-85, the Indian 
River branch was pushed twelve miles southward, from Onoro to Ovido, 
and, in 1886, a final two miles were added, bringing the line to Lake 
Charm. The scenery along this branch presented a sharp contrast to 
the bare, piney woods and miles of orange groves along the main line. 
Upon leaving Sanford, the branch track passed a neighborhood of rustic 
beauty. Beyond Rutledge, second station on the line, the track plunged 
into raw woods of pine and scrub oak, fire-bitten swales giving way to 
deep cypress swamps, through which the right-of-way was cut like a 
dark evergreen tunnel, each side of which was a solid wall of impenetrable 
moss and foliage. Here were countless cypress trees, over six feet 
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through, bulging up out of the dark water. Emerging from this jungle, 
along the shore of Lake Jessup, one mile west of Ovido, we pass a switch 
from which a two mile sub-branch swings off to Lake Charm. Continuing 
on to the settlement of Ovido, we find a large warehouse and a ‘‘hand- 
some depot in the style of the South Florida R. R., a water tank on stilts, 
a side track, and stores with barrels of fertilizer and crates of vegetables 
for shipment, the southwestern extremity of the Indian River branch 
being surrounded by citrus groves, truck farms, ete., at Lake Charm; 
Ovido and Tuskawilla.”’ 

Other extensions of South Florida trackage under the Plant regime 
were the 16.7 mile Bartow Branch, and the 43.2 mile line from Lakeland 
to Pemberton’s Ferry, both of which were opened during the closing 
months of 1884. 

It was nearly three years after Mr. Plant’s purchase into the South 
Florida Railroad, before the J. T. & K. W. completed its line between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, thus closing the last remaining gap in the 
network of steel between the cities of the eastern Atlantic states and 
Tampa. Never-the-less, upon completion of the J-T road on February 
26, 1886, the lack of a standard-gauge along the route presented a major 
obstacle to the inauguration of through train service from the north. 

Mr. Plant, realizing the importance of such standardization, imme- 
diately took steps to help establish order out of the chaos of gauges, by 
following the example of other eastern roads in changing all his lines 
to four-foot, eight and a half-inch gauge. Thus, during 1886, the South 
Florida R. R. was widened out to standard, in preparation for through 
service during the 1887 tourist season. 

Shortly after the South Florida was changed to standard gauge, 
the facilities at Tampa were extensively altered. A new depot was built, 
about two blocks east of the Hillsboro River. Several sidings and spur 
tracks adjoined the station, some of these swinging to the left, just west 
of this point, so as to serve the docks and warehouses along the east 
bank of the stream. 

The river was spanned by a substantial drawbridge, and the line 
extended 914 miles to what is now Port Tampa. At first the port con- 
sisted only of one long wharf, onto which ran the tracks, a channel being 
excavated so that ocean-going steamers could directly connect with South 
Florida trains. There were a couple of long sidings, but, during the first 
year, there was no provision for turning locomotives, so, after being run 
around their trains, the engines would couple onto the rear end and run 
backwards to Tampa. 

Sanford was the general headquarters of the road and here the com- 
pany erected a handsome depot, commodious freight houses, and company 
shops capable of handling locomotive repairs, car building, ete. 

On March 10, 1893, the lines of the South Florida Railroad were 
officially merged into the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway, from 
which time it was referred to as the South Florida Division of the Plant 
System. 
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Locomotives of the South Florida R. R. 


Although no information is available regarding first Nos. 1 and 3, 
the South Florida apparently had at least thirteen narrow-gauge engines 
in service by the end of 1883, which included three Masons of the 0-4-4T 
type. It is also probable that, before narrow-gauge operations ceased, 
the road had owned twenty of the narrow-gauge engines, and that at 
least four of them were sold to the Orange Belt R. R., leaving in doubt 
the disposition of me of the others. 

A second ser:s of numbers, starting with number one, was inaugu- 
rated when standard-gauge locomotives were placed in service. Low- 
wheeled, standard-gauge moguls were purchased in 1886, to handle the 
increase in freight business, following the establishment of Port Tampa. 
Standard-gauge Nos. 11 and 14 were bought second hand, the former 
being the oldest S. F. engine to be carried to the A. C. L. roster. 

Two standard gauge engines, whose identity is uncertain, were 
traded to the St. Cloud & Sugar Belt R. R., for their Nos. 2 and 3, which 
became 32 and 33 under the S. F. banner. As indicated by the roster, 
four S. S. O. & G. engines were assigned to this road, and all of the 
standard-gauge engines of the S. F. were renumbered into the 200 series 
in the 8S. F. & W. system. 

Undoubtedly, the last surviving locomotive of the S. F. was narrow- 
gauge No. 20, which was rusting away, near an abandoned sawmill, at 
Groveland, Fla., in May, 1940, still carrying her builder’s badge plate 
and original tank, but not her bell. 


South Florida R. R. Locomotives 


Narrow Gauge Engines 


No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD Remarks 

l No data 

2 Baldwin 5435 1881 2-60 9x16 35 Sold to Orange Belt (1) 

3 No data 

4 Baldwin 5990 1882 440 9x16 42 Sold to Orange Belt (2) 

5 Baldwin 6294 1882 440 9x16 42 Sold to Orange Belt (3) 

6 Baldwin 6660 1883 440 IIxl6 42 Sold to Orange Belt (4) 

7 Mason 704 1883 04-4T 13x16 43 “R. M. Pulsifer” 

8 Mason 705 1883 0O44T 13x16 43 “H. B. Plant” 

9 Mason 707 1883 0-44T 13xl6 43 “H. S. Haines” 

10 Baldwin 6978 1883 460 14x20 45 

11 Baldwin 6991 1883 460 14x20 45 

12 Baldwin 7047 1883 46-0 14x20 45 Sold to Charles Mining Co. 
13 Baldwin 7048 1883 460 14x20 45 Sold to Dutton Phosphate Co. 
14 No data. 

15 No data. 

16 No data. 


7 Baldwin 7759 1885 440 15xIl8 52 
18 Baldwin 7763 1885 4-40 15xI8 52 Sold to Ashley-Price Lbr. Co. 
19 Baldwin 7795 1886 440 15x18 52 
Baldwin 














Standard Gauge Locomotives 


SF&W ACL 

No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. No. Remarks 

1 Baldwin 8083 1886 2-60 16x24 52 201 603 

2 Baldwin 8084 1886 260 16x24 52 202 604 

3 Baldwin 8086 1886 260 16x24 52 203 605 

4 Baidwin 8090 1886 2-60 16x24 52 204 606 

5 Baldwin 8074 1886 4-40 15x24 52 205 446 = (Ist) 
: Baldwin 8075 1886 
8 
9 


440 15x24 63 206 447 = (Ist) 

Baldwin 8080 1886 4-40 15x24 63 

Baldwin 8077 1886 440 15x24 58 208 448 = (lst) 

Baldwin 8078 1886 440 15x24 58 209 
10 No data 
11 Baldwin 2242 1870 44-0 15x24 209 449 ex-Petersburg R. R. 
14 RI. 1729 1886 460 17x24 SO 214 250-1250 ex- W&A #57 
15-20 No data 
21 RI 2123 1888 2-6-0 17x24 50 238 642 
22 R.! 2124 1888 260 17x24 50 239 643 
23 Baldwin 11457 1890 440 17x24 64 223 532 
24 Baldwin 11465 1890 440 17x24 64 224 533 
25 Baldwin 11458 1890 440 17x24 64 225 534 
26 Baldwin 11461 1890 440 17x24 64 226 535 
27 Baldwin 11470 1890 260 18x24 52 227 660 
28 Baldwin 11468 1890 2-60 18x24 52 228 66l 
29 Baldwin 11469 1890 2-6-0 18x24 52 229 662 
30 Rogers 4670 1892 2-60 18x24 55 230 663 ex-SF&W #93 
31 No data 
32 x-St.C.&S.B. 2 
33 Baldwin 11826 1891 440 17x24 64 233 536 = x-St.C.&S.B. 3 


34 Baldwin 12051 1891 17x24 56 234 627 x-S.S.0.&G. 4 (800) 
35 Baldwin 9490 1888 440 235 557 ~=x-S.S.0.&G. 2 (801) 
36 Baldwin 7727 1885 16x24 63 236 559 x-SS.0.&G. 1 (802) 
37 Baldwin 11630 1891 558 x-S.S.0.&G. 3 (803) 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West Railway 


3 


EE 


Contemporary with the building of the narrow-gauge Florida 
Southern Ry., in the central part of the State, the construction of a so- 
called standard (5 ft.) gauge railroad was undertaken, from Jacksonville 
to Sanford. This road came to be known as the Jacksonville, Tampa & 
Key West Railway. 

The origin of the company was in the charter of the Tampa, Peace 
Creek & St. Johns River Railroad, which had been incorporated in 1879, 
and whose proposed route was from Jacksonville to Tampa. Two years 
later, this charter passed into the hands of the J. T. & K. W. Ry. Co., 
which was incorporated on June 27, 1881, with a capital of $2,000,000. 
Granted to the company were 1,474,129 acres of land. 

The aim of the new company was to furnish a means of transpor- 
tation speedier than the steamers along the St. Johns River, and to link 
up with the South Florida R. R., which was already building south of 
Sanford, toward Tampa. Being built to the same gauge as the Waycross- 
Jacksonville road, a speedy interchange of traffic could be effected at 
the latter point. Heading the organization, in 1881, was R. H. Coleman, 
a wealthy coal operator from Cornwall, Pennsylvania, President of the 
road. Other officers were G. W. Bently, of Jacksonville, General Man- 
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ager; A. B. Mason, General Counsel and Land Agent; C. C. Deming, 
Treasurer; S. B. Carter, Chief Engineer; M. R. Moran, Supt., Frt. & 
Passenger Agent; and Daniel McCarthy, Road Master. 

Reported by the Tampa Tribune for August 23, 1881, was the fact, 
“The J. T. & K. W. is having the route of its road surveyed by two corps 
of engineers, and, as soon as the route is located, will commence work 
at both termini and at intermediate points, and push it through as fast 
as men and money can build it.’’ Actual construction did not begin, 
however, until March 1883, when D. H. Ambler and John Taliaferro, 
Jacksonville contractors, began building the line from Jacksonville to 
Palatka. A temporary organization, known as the Florida Construction 
Company, was set up to handle the details of road-building. 

It is quite likely that the J. T. & K. W. was spurred into action 
when it was learned that another organization, known as the Interna- 
tional Railroad Company, was about to begin grading a line of railroad 
along a parallel route. The latter company, headed by Gen. John B. 
Gordon, of Georgia, accomplished the grading of many miles of their 
projected road, but, with the actual building of the J. T. & K. W., the 
competing railroad was never completed. 

The J. T. & K. W. completed its line to Palatka in one year, the first 
regular train leaving Jacksonville for Palatka, on March 6, 1884. The 
engineer was Daniel Preston and the conductor, Dennis Mahoney. On 
the date of the formal opening of the road to Palatka, the company 
rolling stock consisted of 4 locomotives, 6 coaches, 2 baggage-express cars, 
30 box cars, and 30 flats. 

During 1885, the company undertook extension of the line from 
Palatka to Sanford, a distance of 70 miles. This extension was built 
over the right-of-way of the Palatka & Indian River Railway Company, 
by arrangement and proper transfer. Upon leaving Palatka, the ex- 
tended line ran due south for a distance of four miles, bringing it to a 
point on the west bank of the St. Johns River known as Buffalo Bluff. 
Upon crossing the river at this point, the line ran up the east bank of 
the stream to Lake Monroe, at the foot of which it crossed the river again, 
and formed a junction with the South Florida road, at Sanford, 4.2 
miles south of the river crossing. The line to Sanford was opened to the 
public on February 26, 1886. 

About a month before the J. T. & K. W. reached Sanford, another 
railroad, known as the Atlantic Coast, St. Johns & Indian River Rail- 
road, which had been building inland from Titusville on the east coast, 
was completed to the town of Enterprise, situated on the east shore of 
Lake Monroe, across from Sanford. With the completion of the A. C. 
St. J. & I. R., the J. T. road set about building a 3.9 mile branch, from 
a point on their main line known as Enterprise Junction, (now called 
Benson Jct.) to the town of Enterprise, the purpose of which was to 
link up with the line from the east coast. The Enterprise-Titusville road 
was immediately leased by the J. T. & K. W. and operated as their Indian 
River Division. The A. C. St. J. & I. R. rolling stock sold outright to 
the J. T. road, at the time of the merger, consisted of 2 locomotives, 
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2 passenger cars, 2 combines, 10 box cars, 10 flats, and one caboose. The 
locomotives, which had been designated as Nos. 1 and 2, were pooled with 
the J. T. engines, and renumbered 12 and 13. 

Eleven miles north of Enterprise Jct., on the J. T. & K. W. main 
line, the DeLand branch swung off eastward for a distance of four miles, 
to the town of DeLand. From the same point, known as DeLand Junce- 
tion, a two-mile branch extended westward to DeLand Landing, on the 
east bank of the St. Johns River. The six miles of trackage, comprising 
the two branches, had its inception in the charter of the Orange Ridge, 
DeLand & Atlantic Railroad Company, which had been incorporated on 
February 27, 1880, with a capital stock of $100,000. Construction of the 
O. R. De L. & A. commenced and was completed during 1885, the road 
first being built to three-foot gauge. On April 10, 1886, the road was 
reincorporated as the DeLand & St. Johns River Railroad Company, and 
immediately changed to five-foot gauge, to conform to the J. T. & K. W. 

The last construction undertaken by the J. T. & K. W. consisted of a 
29.5-mile branch from Sanford, thru the towns of Sylvan Lake, Paola, 
Cassia, Sorento and Mount Dora, to Tavares. This branch was com- 
menced in 1886, under a charter issued to the Sanford & Lake Eustis 
Railroad Company. The road was formally opened in February, 1887, 
and was operated by the J. T. & K. W. as their Lake Eustis division. The 
S. & L. E. formed a connecting link between Sanford and Leesburg, by 
tying in at Tavares with the St. Johns & Lake Eustis branch of the 
Florida Southern, and, as the road was operated solely as a part of the 
J. T. & K. W., the company possessed no rolling stock of its own, and, 
up to the date of its sale to the Plant System, May 1, 1890, formed an 
important feeder line to the J. T. road. 

During the summer of 1888, towns along the upper east coast of 
the State were demoralized by a severe outbreak of yellow fever. Jack- 
sonville was particularly hard hit, and people died by scores. As the 
cause of the disease had not definitely been established at the time, many 
wild theories were expounded, such as that of one prominent Florida 
doctor, who attributed it to bacteria in the air, and advocated the dis- 
charge of cannon, believing that concussion would destroy the germs. 
Sulphur was burned in the houses, on ships and in trains to fumigate 
them. Regulations became increasingly strict, and finally direct train 
service to Jacksonville was halted, the following notice being published 
in the Jacksonville Times-Union of October 4th: 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


“Owing to quarantine restrictions, the regular schedules of the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West Railway are suspended temporarily, and trains now run as 
follows: 





No. 13 No. 27 No. 14 No. 78 
12:28PM LavVilla Jct. 6:30 AM 

10:00 AM 2:12 PM Palatka 4:26 AM 12:30 PM 

11:33 AM 3:06 PM Seville 3:13 AM 10:55 AM 

1:52 PM 4:30 PM Sanford 1:30 AM 8:30 AM 


6:31 PM Titusville 6:25 AM 
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“Trains do not run to Jacksonville. Trains 27 and 14 run daily between LaVilla 
and Sanford. Trains 13 and 78 daily, except Sunday, between Palatka and Sanford. 
Trains on the St. Johns & Halifax River Railway, Sanford & Lake Eustis Railway, 
and on the Indian River Division run on schedule. 

G. L. AcKERLY, 
Gen. Passenger Agent.” 


Although the epidemic subsided with the coming of cold weather, 
the yellow fever plague left its blight on the budding tourist trade and 
discouraged many homesteaders from coming to the State, for word 
quickly spread thruout the north that Florida was indeed a land of 
snakes, swamps and pestilence. The business recession which followed 
was somewhat alleviated by the tireless promotional efforts of Messrs. 
Flagler and Plant toward offsetting the unfavorable publicity and in 
supporting the commerce of the State. Never-the-less, there were nu- 
merous business casualties among the less substantial and over-extended 
enterprises. 

It may not have been altogether a direct result of the epidemic, but 
it is observed that, under date of April 8, 1893, the property of the J. T. 
& K. W., with the exception of the Sanford & Lake Eustis branch, was 
placed in the hands of a receiver, who operated the road until 1899. 
During this period the road weathered the second and third disastrous 
blows to the State, which had come in the form of severe freezes during 
the winters of 95 and ’97, and had practically wiped out the citrus in- 
dustry. Following the unsuccessful operation of the J. T. & K. W. by 
the receiver, the holdings of the company were sold to the Plant Invest- 
ment Company, on April 21, 1899, and reincorporated as the Jacksonville 
& St. Johns River Railroad Company. On the same date, the so-called 
Indian River division (Enterprise to Titusville), was sold to the South- 
eastern Railway Company, a predecessor of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way. From the date of its incorporation, the Plant-controlled J. & St. 
J. R. continued to operate the Jacksonville-Sanford line and its two minor 
branches, until the general merger of the Plant System with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, in 1902. 


Locomotives of the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West R. R. 


A brief observation of the J. T. & K. W. roster reveals that here, 
for the first time, a Florida railroad evidently set out to confine its pur- 
chase of new motive power to the product of one manufacturer, in this 
ease Baldwin Locomotive Works being the favored producer. One ex- 
ception to this policy was No. 7, which was purchased from the Pitts- 
burgh Works. It is true that, for a time, there were two Cooke-built 
locomotives on the J. T. roster, but these had been purchased from the 
Atlantic Coast, St. Johns & Indian River R. R., and even one of these 
was later traded off to the Blue Springs, Orange City & Atlantic R. R., 
for one of their engines which had proven to be too heavy for their light 
track. This engine, being Baldwin No. 7750, helped to complete the 
scheme of B. L. W. power for the J. T. & K. W., and ran as number 14 
on the latter road. 
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Although there remains no definite record of the reason back of the 
practice of such exclusive use of Baldwin motive power, one is inclined 
to speculate on the possibility that, since Mr. Coleman, President of the 
J. T. & K. W., was a wealthy industrialist from Pennsylvania, it may 
have been advantageous to him to turn some of his railroad business to a 
locomotive builder in his native state. This theory seems to be borne out 
by the fact that the only other new locomotive purchased by the J. T. 
road also came from a Pennsylvania manufacturer. 

As was the case of the other Florida lines which came under Plant 
System control, the J. T. & K. W. motive power was later changed about 
somewhat, and renumbered according to the S. F. & W. system. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West Locomotives 


SFW ACL 
No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. No. Scrapped 
1 Baldwin 7069 1883 440 16x24 67 601 560 Sold 2-3-10 
2 Baldwin 7087 1883 440 16x24 67 602 561-1474 6-21-17 
3 Baldwin 7090 1883 440 16x24 67 603 562 
4 Baldwin 7180 1884 440 16x24 67 604 563 5-07 
5 Baldwin 7487 1884 440 16x24 67 605 564 6-9-14 
6 Baldwin 7521 1884 440 16x24 67 @6 566 8-31-14 
7 Pitts’g 775 1886 440 16x24 67 607 568-1476 8-30-21 
8 Baldwin 7736 1885 440 16x24 67 608 567 10-8-14 
9 Baldwin 7737 1885 440 16x24 67 609 656-1475 9-3-21 
10 Baldwin 7708 1885 2-4-2T 14x24 54 610 161-2nd 103 
Il Baldwin 7710 1885 2-42T 14x24 54 611 162-2nd 102 
12 Cooke 1645 1885 440 14x22 60 x-ACStJ&IR | 
13 Cooke 1646 1885 440 14x22 x-ACStJ&IR 2 
14 Baldwin 7750 1885 440 17x24 63 612 5Ol 5-11-17 
15 Baldwin 8136 1886 440 15x22 61 
16 Baldwin 8346 1887 460 18x24 54 804 260-1200 11-29-33 
17 Baldwin 8354 1887 460 18x24 54 9805 261-1261 9-25-33 
18 Baldwin 9674 1888 440 17x24 62 616 520 6-30-23 
19 Baldwin 9689 1888 440 18x24 60 618 71 12-11-33 
20 Baldwin 9680 1888 440 18x24 60 617 70 9-18-33 
21 Baldwin 10404 1889 440 18x24 © 619 72 12-22-33 
22 Baldwin 10406 1889 440 18x24 6 620 73 12-22-33 
23 Baldwin 10402 1889 460 18x24 54 806 263-1263 11-23-33 
24 Baldwin 10407 1889 460 18x24 54 807 264-1264 11-27-33 
25 Baldwin 1048 1889 460 18x24 54 623 262-1262 3-9-34 
26 Baldwin 13145 1893 440 624 74 10-15-30 


Addenda. Jj. T. & K. W. Roster 


No. Remarks 
1. Named “Col. S. V. R. Cruger.” 
1 to 6. From Florida Construction Co. Same numbers. 
13. Traded to the Blue Springs, oo City & Atlantic R. R., for their engine, 
which became J. T. & K. W. 
16, 17, 23 and 24 assigned to the S. S ‘0. &G. 
26. Built as a compound; later changed to simple. 
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Florida Midland Railroad 


Projected to run from Lake Jessup, at the head of navigation on the 
St. Johns River, to the town of Kissimmee, at the headwaters of the 
southward flowing Kissimmee River, approximately 44 miles distant, the 
Florida Midland Railroad was incorporated on March 9, 1883, with a 
capital stock of $20,000. On February 10, 1885, shortly before the initial 
construction occurred, the company received a grant of 12,856.79 acres 
of State land. 

The company was organized by a group of New England capitalists, 
headed by John H. Butterick, of Lowell, Massachusetts. Construction of 
the line was started at Longwood, during the summer of 1886, progressing 
westward to the town of Apopka, thence southward, east of Lake Apopka, 
reaching Ocoee, 20 miles, in December, 1886, and Lake Butler, in 1887. 
It was the intention of the company to actually build eastward to the 
shore of Lake Jessup, which would have necessitated crossing the tracks 
of the South Florida R. R., at Longwood. The plan was thwarted by 
the S. F. officials, who obtained a court injunction to prevent the cross- 
ing. Blocked in its attempt to build to Lake Jessup, the management 
concentrated its efforts in extending the road southward to Kissimmee, 
which point was reached during February, 1890. 

Although it is not a matter of available record exactly what loco- 
motives comprised the Florida Midland roster, it seems that the road 
owned three engines. According to R. B. Foss, who occupied the position 
of conductor on the work train used in building the line, and who later 
became General Freight & Passenger Agent, the first locomotive and 
passenger equipment came to the F-M second hand, the engine being an 
inside-connected, Hinkley eight-wheeler, which was equipped with Eames 
vacuum brakes. This engine and another one, which was rented from a 
second hand dealer in Jacksonville, were used in building the road. 

Later another locomotive was obtained from an unknown logging 
road, and came to be known as ‘‘ Betsey Jane,’’ and which, after serving 
the F-M faithfully, was resold to another sawmill railroad. 


Other Florida Midland rolling stock consisted of 5 coaches, 2 com- 
bines, and numerous flats and box cars. On occasions, when business 
overtaxed the F-M equipment, an extra engine or two, as well as cars, 
could be borrowed from the nearby Tavares, Apopka & Gulf R. R. 

Business in sufficient volume to support the road was lacking, and, 
failing to meet expenses, the road was placed in receivership, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1891. The receiver remained in control of the road until April 10, 
1896, when it was sold at foreclosure sale to M. E. Bishop, an agent of 
the Plant Investment Company, who, on April 17th, conveyed the prop- 
erty to the latter company, which operated it until the Plant System- 
Atlantie Coast Line merger of 1902. Subsequent to the merger, the old 
line between Apopka and Longwood was abandoned, and today only the 
29-mile segment of road between Kissimmee and Apopka remains in 
operation, as an obscure A. C. L. branch, with freight service only. 














Silver Springs, Ocala & Gulf Railroad 


One of the last independent railroads to become affiliated with the 
Plant System in Florida was the Silver Springs, Ocala & Gulf, which had 
been chartered on May 1, 1877, to construct a line of railroad from 
Palatka to Point Pinellas (now St. Petersburg), a distance of approxi- 
mately 186 miles. As actually built, however, the 8. S. O. & G. extended 
westward from Ocala to Dunellon, 26 miles, thence southward to a point 
at the mouth of the Withlacoochee River, designated as Homosassa, 23.4 
miles. The road was built to four-foot, eight and a half-inch gauge, and 
laid with 56-pound steel rail. The line was opened from Ocala to 
Dunellon, May 1, 1888, and to Homosassa, during December of the same 
year. During 1890-91, a branch was built southward from a point in the 
main line, just south of Dunellon, known as Gulf Junction, to Inverness, 
15 miles distant. 

Thomas C. Hoge, of New York City, was President of the road, and 
the operating officials were A. P. Mann, Jr., General Manager, O. G. 
Finch, Superintendent, and W. B. Haynes, Road Master, all of Ocala. 

At the time that the S. S. O. & G. was taken over by the Plant Sys- 
tem, the rolling stock consisted of 4 locomotives, 4 passenger cars and 
10 assorted freight cars. The original engines of the company were 
numbered 1 to 4, as shown in the roster herewith, to which were added, 
at the time of the merger with the Plant System, four more, assigned 
by the Plant System. The date of the merger was July 1, 1901. 


Roster of S. S. O. & G. R. R. Locomotives 


Road & SFW PS ACL 
No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. No. No. 
SSO&G l Baldwin 7727 ©1885 440 16x24 63 236 802 559 
SSO&G 2 Baldwin 9490 1888 440 235 S801 557 
SSO&G 3 Baldwin 11630 1891 440 16x24 63 237 803 4558 
SSO&G 4 Baldwin 12051 1891 260 17x24 56 234 800 627 
x-JTKW 16 Baldwin 8346 1887 460 18x24 54 804 260 
x-JTKW 17 Baldwin 8354 1887 460 18x24 54 805 261 
x-JTKW 23 Baldwin 10402 1889 460 18x24 54 806 263 
x-JTKW 24 Baldwin 10407 1889 460 18x24 54 807 264 


Undoubtedly the primary reason, that the Plant System wanted to 
acquire ownership of the S. S. O. & G., was to secure control of the 
15-mile section of track between Dunellon and Inverness, which formed 
an important link in the so-called West Coast Route, and which had been 
created when the South Florida R. R. built from Pemberton’s Ferry 
(near Brooksville), to Inverness (19.7 miles), and from a point on the 
8S. S. O. & G., about four miles north of Dunellon, known as Rainbow 
Falls, to Morriston, 12.3 miles. Here a connection was made with the 
Florida Central & Peninsular, over which, trackage rights were secured 
to Archer, and from which point, another Plant System link of 23 miles 
was built to High Springs. 

It is said by old timers that, in order for a Plant System train crew 
to run from High Springs to Lakeland, it was necessary to have five 
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different switch keys, (South Florida, Florida Southern, Silver Springs, 
Ocala & Gulf, Florida Central & Peninsular, and Savannah, Florida & 
Western). With the acquisition of the 8S. S. O. & G., the building of 
18.9 miles of track parallel to the F. C. & P., between Morriston and 
Archer, and the general Plant System consolidation, several switch keys 
were eliminated. 


St. Cloud & Sugar Belt Railway 


This road was incorporated on June 11, 1888, with a capital stock 
of $120,000, the St..C. & S. B. was the brain child of Jacob Disston, 
Pennsylvania saw manufacturer, who built the road from Kissimmee to 
Narcoossee, 14.34 miles, as a means of opening up his real estate develop- 
ment in that region, and to serve as an outlet for a sugar mill, which he 
had built there. 

Construction was carried on during 1888, and, on November 2nd, 
the road was opened to St. Cloud, and, on January 15, 1889, to Tysons. 
By the following July 25th, an extension was completed from Tysons to 
Narcoossee, four miles. 

The company started out with two seventeen-inch, American type 
locomotives, which proved too heavy for the light rail and soft roadbed. 
These engines were ultimately traded to the South Florida R. R. for two 
smaller engines. The former St. C. & S. B. engines were re-numbered 
in the 200’s by the Plant System, when the South Florida was made a 
part of the network. Other rolling stock, as of 1889, consisted of 1 
passenger car, 1 combine, 5 box, and 5 flat cars. 

Train mileage for the year 1889 amounted to:—passenger, 1,200; 
freight and mixed, 3,402; other, 3,774. Total, 8,376 miles. 

The so-called Sugar Belt Line was operated by its own management 
from the opening of the road, on November 2, 1888, to June 1, 1892. 
From the latter date to the date of demise, March 10, 1893, it was opera- 
ted under lease by the South Florida Railroad. 


Orange Belt Railway 


It was during the early months of 1885 that Peter A. Demens, the 
Russian owner of a sawmill located at Longwood, Florida, began casting 
about for some enterprise to replace his lumber business, which was 
suffering from depletion of timber in the vicinity of Longwood. 

The so-called Bloxham Era was at its height and Florida’s piney- 
woods resounded to the clash of steel, for it seemed that nearly every- 
body was building a railroad, encouraged by a friendly State adminis- 
tration and liberal land grants from the State Internal Improvement 
Board. It was natural, therefore, for Demens to join the railroad crowd 
for, after all, in connection with his sawmill, he owned a few miles of 
sixteen-pound rail and a couple wheezing little teakettles, which passed 
for locomotives, in hauling logs to the mill. Yes, Peter A. Demens had 
‘railroad experience.’’ 

His first move was to purchase a charter and franchise which, on 
April 20, 1885, had been issued to Messrs. Miller, Arnold and Hall, who 
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were incorporated as the Orange Belt Railway. The charter, in its 
original form, called for the building of a line of railroad from Lake 
Monroe, near Sanford, to Lake Apopka, 35 miles. It would seem that 
the funds of the would-be railroad tycoon began to run low, by the time 
the sawmill rails had been re-laid in the direction of Lake Apopka, for, 
thru his attorney, Andrew Johnson, of Orlando, Demens induced one 
Josef Henchen to put in $20,000. From Henry Sweetapple, a Canadian 
who had come to Florida for his health, he obtained $15,000, and from 
A. M. Taylor, his storekeeper, he promoted $2,000. These gentlemen 
organized the Orange Belt Investment Company, whose business it was 
to complete the Orange Belt. 

The company received donations of land along the proposed right- 
of-way, one party giving 200 acres along the south shore of the lake. 
On this tract of land a town site was surveyed, which Demens, whose real 
name was Piotr Dementieff, wanted to call St. Petersburg, after his native 
city in Russia, but the donor of the land and the other company officials 
insisted on the name Oakland. 

Despite the $35,000 subscribed by Henchen, Sweetapple, and Taylor, 
the funds of the Orange Belt Investment Co. were not sufficient to com- 
plete the railroad to Oakland, and so $50,000 worth of bonds were issued 
and sold. With the proceeds of this issue, 25-pound rail was purchased, 
the lighter rail replaced, and the road completed to Oakland, November 
15, 1886. The opening of the road marked a great day for the people 
of the town, who staged a gala celebration and dinner in honor of the 
railroad builders. 

Although little or nothing was said by Demens, prior to the com- 
pletion of the road to Oakland, about extending the line further west- 
ward, it was immediately evident that the Lake Monroe-Oakland road did 
not satisfy him, and that he wanted to build on to the Gulf coast. He 
was at first opposed in the plan by Henchen, who contended it would be 
impossible for a railroad to make money in such undeveloped country, 
but, as the scheme met with the approval of Sweetapple and Taylor, 
Henchen was outvoted. On November 20th, five days after the opening 
of the road to Oakland, the charter was amended, extending the road to 
Point Pinellas, on the Gulf, a distance of 110 miles from Oakland. 

Arrangements were made with Griswold & Gillett, a New York 
brokerage firm, to handle the sale of 170 bonds, of $1,000 denomination, 
and, in order to tide the company over until the bonds were sold, arrange- 
ments were also made with L. Lissberger & Company, money lenders, of 
New York, to advance $30,000 a month in cash, and the necessary 25- 
pound rail. With the completion of each ten miles of track, five more 
$1,000 bonds were to be issued. 

Contracts were let to a number of persons for grading and laying 
ties, and the work was started promptly. However, trouble was en- 
countered before the end of the first month, as the anticipated $30,000 
did not arrive, and the contractors began clamoring for their money. 

On January 29, 1887, Mr. Sweetapple completed negotiations with 
Gen. J. C. Williams, the principal land owner in Pinellas Point, whereby 
the railroad would receive one-half interest in 500 acres of the land which 
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now constitutes part of the city of St. Petersburg. Title to the land was 
to be given when the railroad was completed, and a wharf built to twelve 
feet of water in Tampa Bay. 

From H. O. Armour and from E. T. Stotesbury, agent of the Phila- 
delphia brokerage firm of Drexel & Company, Demens secured $200,000, 
and, for a time, construction work was resumed. However, Lissberger & 
Co. failed to ship the iron as agreed and track-laying was delayed. 
Added to this, the rainy season of that year was particularly bad and 
the work of grading was interrupted. Later in the summer an epidemic 
of yellow fever broke out, which completely demoralized the working 
force. During September, the creditors having become more insistent, 
and the Italian laborers threatening to lynch Demens if their pay wasn’t 
forthcoming, matters were truly at a climax. About this time, a writ 
of attachment was obtained, property seized and the locomotives chained 
and locked to the rails. All of this proved such a shock to Mr. Sweetapple 
that he suffered a stroke of apoplexy and died. By borrowing from 
everyone he knew, Demens managed to raise $10,000, and a compromise 
was made with the contractors, whereby work was resumed. 

December 31, 1887 passed without the roads being completed, and 
the company forfeited many donations of land which had been contin- 
gent upon the railroad being completed by that date. By the following 
April, the last section was being graded into St. Petersburg by Wallace 
Simpson, the contractor, and completion of the road seemed imminent, 
but, alas, one obstacle appeared, when an obstinate land owner refused 
to allow the road to cross his land (adjacent to the present A. C. L. 
crossing at Central Avenue). Grading and tieing was completed to either 
end of the property and, in the early hours of a certain Sunday morning, 
erews began to build across the disputed land, completing the track dur- 
ing the day, and before an injunction could be obtained from the court 
on Monday morning. 

The first work train, pulled by locomotive number 6, engineer Bob 
Kennedy at the throttle, reached the edge of the Williams property on 
April 30, 1888, and on June 8th, the first regular train came into town. 
For a time, the end of track was at the location of the present 9th Street 
A. C. L. erossing, where a small postoffice building was erected. By 
December of the same year, the tracks were laid down the slight grade 
to what is now 2nd Street, a distance of about a half-mile, where a depot 
was built, the architecture of which followed the Russian motif, charac- 
teristic of numerous Orange Belt structures planned by Demens. 

About a block distant from the station, two other buildings were put 
up, one of which housed the company land offices, the other being the 
Hotel Detroit. These were, at the time, the only buildings in sight of the 
station. One of the first ‘‘improvements’’ undertaken by the company 
was boxing in the underpinnings of the high station platform, in order 
to prevent the wild hogs from rooting and wallowing there. 

Work was soon commenced on the railroad pier, which, before reach- 
ing the stipulated minimum depth of twelve feet of water at low tide, 
extended out more than a half-mile into the bay. 
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The road failed to make money during its first year of operation, by 
which time $900,000 was owed to the syndicate composed of H. O. 
Armour & Co.; E. W. Clark & Co.; E. T. Stotesbury; and Drexel & 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

Old employees of the Orange Belt recount to what extent Demens 
went in deceiving the capitalists as to the prosperity of the road. The 
company headquarters, shops, ete. were located at Oakland, which was 
noted for its salubrious climate, bountiful hunting and abundant fishing. 
Here, too, was a colony of wealthy winter residents, some of whom were 
stockholders in the railroad, many others being considered as potential 
financial sources by Demens, who spent considerable time in their midst, 
at the sportsmen’s clubs, creating a false impression of prosperity. On 
certain occasions, he would order night train crews to create as much 
activity around the yards as possible, by prolonged shifting and switching 
of cars, then whistling off and running down the line for a few miles, 
returning later to repeat the performance. At other times he would have 
himself paged by a railroad callboy, then excuse himself from the current 
poker game, saying that his private car was waiting to take him to some 
urgent business matter at St. Petersburg or at Sanford. H. O. Armour 
is reputed to have said on one such occasion that he guessed ‘‘he would 
have to buy the D railroad, in order to stop the noise and have some 
peace.”’ 

The last construction by the Demens regime was the building of a 
3.4 mile-extension, from what became Longwood Junction, to Sanford. 
This was completed on April 12, 1889. 

By July 1st of the same year, $55,000 was due in interest alone, and, 
as there was none of it on hand, the original backers of the road were 
completely at the mercy of the creditors and were forced to accept what- 
ever terms the syndicate cared to offer them. The ultimate settlement 
was receipt of a check for $25,000, which was divided between Demens, 
Henchen and Taylor; Demens getting the most of it, however. 

E. T. Stotesbury became the new President of the company, under 
whose administration the road struggled along as best it could without 
replacements or repairs, the syndicate refusing to spend any more money 
on the losing venture. When the road was first built, a train on a test 
run had, for a short distance, attained a speed of forty miles an hour, but 
the light rails, which had been laid hurriedly, soon became so rough that 
the trains could hardly crawl along from one low joint to the next. 
Everything was second-hand, and hardly a trip was made without a 
breakdown. 

On August 12, 1893, the SANFORD & ST. PETERSBURG RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY was incorporated to operate and maintain the prop- 
erty of the Orange Belt Railway. Efforts were made to encourage home- 
steading on the land along the right-of-way, and to develop St. Peters- 
burg as a commercial port. Meanwhile, the trains limped along the line 
at a speed seldom exceeding fifteen miles per hour, a whole day being 
consumed by a trip from Sanford. 
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At St. Petersburg, the locomotives were turned on a small turntable, 
and patched up in the little shop, which was at first located on the water- 
front just north of the main line, between what are now Ist and 2nd 
Streets. The shops remained at this location until after the Atlantic 
Coast Line took over the railroad and moved the facilities up to the top 
of the hill, near Eleventh Street. 

The Sanford & St. Petersburg Ry. was dealt a staggering blow by 
the disastrous freeze, which occurred during March, 1895, killing most 
of Florida’s citrus groves and impoverishing thousands. Within two 
weeks of the freeze, the prostrate S. & St. P. was leased to Henry B. 
Plant, the effective date of the lease being March 31, 1895, from which 
date the line was operated as a part of the Plant System. 

The 75.3-mile section of road from St. Petersburg to Macon (now 
Trilby) was promptly changed to standard-gauge by the Plant manage- 
ment. The remaining seventy miles between Macon and Sanford con- 
tinued three-foot gauge operation, until long after the demise of the 
Plant System in 1902. 

Aside from changing the gauge, there is little to indicate that the 
new management resulted in any radical improvement of railroad service 
into St. Petersburg, or the development of the town as a commercial port, 
for, with Mr. Plant’s heavy investments in and around Tampa, most of 
the important traffic continued to be routed over the more direct line, 
thru that port. 

St. Petersburg’s aspirations to become an important port were con- 
siderably dampened when a severe storm washed away about 500 feet of 
the railroad pier, which Mr. Plant declined to rebuild. 


Orange Beit Ry. and Sanford & St. Petersburg Ry. Locomotives 


At the time control of the Orange Belt passed to the syndicate, the 
company owned ten locomotives. Of these, at least four came from the 
South Florida, having been Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 on that road. While it is 
not known what numbers were given to these engines on the Orange 
Belt, they are shown in the following roster as Nos. 1 to 4, as a matter 
of record, which may be subject to correction. 

Aside from being Baldwin 4-4-0’s, no information remains about 
Nos. 6 and 7, except that the former was used extensively on the work 
train, laying tracks into St. Petersburg. No. 8 was originally built for 
the Indiana & Illinois Southern, by Brooks, in 1886. Little is known 
about No. 9, and No. 10, also somewhat of an unknown quantity, was the 
road’s only 0-6-0. 

Shortly after the syndicate assumed control of the road, it was found 
necessary to acquire additional motive power, and we find that three 
Baldwin 4-4-0’s were purchased from the Denver & Rio Grande, these 
being designated by the S. & St. P. as 2nd number 5, number 11 and 
number 12. 

With the widening of the Macon-St. Petersburg portion of the line, 
a considerable percentage of the narrow-gauge engines were sold to 
various local sawmills, one in particular, near Odessa, buying several 
engines and a number of cars. Four of the best 8S. & St. P. engines were 
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retained for service on the narrow-gauge end of the line, and ultimately 
found their way to the Atlantic Coast Line, where they were classified 
in the first 800 series. 


Locomotive Roster 


Road ACL 

& No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. Remarks 

OB | Baldwin 5435 1881 2-60 9x16 35 From S.F. 2 

OB 2 Baldwin 5990 1882 9x16 42 From S.F. 4 

OB 3 Baldwin 6294 1882 9x16 42 From S.F. 5 

OB 4 Baldwin 6660 1883 Ilxl6 42 From S.F. 6 

OB 5 Grant 1059 1883 12x18 46 ex-Fla. Southern 5 


802 
S&SP 5 Baldwin 5140 1880 12x18 42 800 ex-D&RG 95, “Embuda” 


OB 6 Baldwin 

OB 7 Baldwin 

OB’ 8 Brooks 1000 1886 
OB 9 Baldwin 

OB 10 

S&SP 11 Baldwin 5053 1880 
S&SP 12 Baldwin 5118 1880 


SAVANNAH, FLORIDA & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Final Phases of The Organization In Florida 


During the eleven-year period following the first important merger 
of Florida railroads into the S. F. & W., on March 7, 1884, Henry B. 
Plant proceeded to gain control of the remaining important railroad com- 
panies, thru the gradual purchase of their stocks by his holding company, 
referred to as the Plant Investment Company. 

Returning momentarily to the affairs of the Florida Southern Ry., 
we find the organization in the midst of severe financial reverses, brought 
on by the great freeze, and by the yellow fever epidemic of 1888. The 
year 1892 found the F-S a backward, narrow-gauge road, five years after 
most of the other Florida lines had been changed to standard, and there 
was no money with which to effect major improvements. On April 30th, 
the property was sold under foreclosure and reorganized as the Florida 
Southern Railroad Company, a significant fact being that on the board 
of directors appeared the name Henry B. Plant. 

The following year, while apparently taking no very active part in 
the affairs of the Florida Southern R. R., Mr. Plant was instrumental 
in having built, by the South Florida R. R., three short sections of road, 
the first of which, 19.7 miles in length, extended from Pemberton’s Ferry 
to Inverness, where a connection was made with the Silver Springs, Ocala 
& Gulf R. R. The second section was built from the northern extremity 
of the S. S. O. & G., near Dunnellon, to Morriston, 12.3 miles distant, 
where a hook-up was made with the Florida Central & Peninsular, and 
trackage rights arranged to Archer (this section was later superseded 
by a parallel track built by the Plant System). The third section of 
track, which completed the so-called West Coast Route, ran from Archer 
to High Springs, 23 miles. 

From the 2nd of June, 1892, until November 30, 1895, the newly re- 
organized Florida Southern operated under its own management, during 


14x18 42 803 ex-Indiana & Ill. So’n 8 


12x18 42 ex-D&RG 87, “Rito Alto” 
12x18 42 801 ex-D&RG 92, “Mogollon” 
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which time the gauge was changed to standard. By the latter date, how- 
ever, Mr. Plant, having come into power thru financial interest and his 
consequent position on the board of directors, was instrumental in having 
management of the road assigned to him, and from then on the Florida 
Southern was operated as a part of the Plant System. Under this regime, 
28 miles of road, which had been partly constructed by the predecessor 
company, was completed from Punta Gorda to Ft. Myers. 

With the broadening of the Florida Southern, and the completion 
of the links of the West Coast Route, it was evident that High Springs, 
situated a little northwest of Gainesville, was destined to become an im- 
portant junction point of the Plant System. Progressive citizens and 
merchants of the town inaugurated a move to induce the railroad com- 
pany to establish headquarters there, and, during March, 1895, the town 
was selected as division headquarters. After some delay, ground was 
broken during January, 1896, for the building of the new shops, round- 
house, company offices, and other improvements. Upon completion of 
these facilities more than 200 men were employed in the various depart- 
ments. A great deal of car building was done here, including most of the 
freight equipment used in the Florida territory ; also, these shops became 
the center of heavy locomotive repairs. It was indeed a busy place, a 
veritable beehive of industry. 

The final decade in the development of the S. F. & W. was marked 
by two other acquisitions of important trackage; on March 31, 1895, 
by taking over operation of the 157-mile Sanford & St. Petersburg Rail- 
way, and on April 21, 1899, by securing full control of the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West Railway, by purchase of its outstanding securities. 

Three other additions, of a more or less minor nature occurred 
during this time, the first of which was the lease of the 25-mile, standard- 
gauge Winston & Bone Valley Railroad, which had been built prior to 
1892, as a logging railroad, by the Winston Lumber Company, the line 
comprising trackage which started at a junction point on the South 
Florida, 4.1 miles west of Lakeland, known as Winston, to Tiger Bay, 
25 miles southward, near the present site of Ft. Mead. 

The second minor acquisition was the purchase, on July 1, 1901, 
of the 13.33-mile Tampa & Thonotosassa Railroad, running northeastward 
from Tampa, which had been built during 1893, and which, up to the 
time of final purchase, had been operated as a part of the Plant System. 

The last addition to its Florida trackage, by the Plant System, was 
the purchase, on February 11, 1902, of the six-mile Yalaha & Western 
Railroad, incorporated December 7, 1900. This road joined the Florida 
Southern at Okahumpka, five miles south of Leesburg, and extended east- 
ward to the town of Yalaha, now known as Howey. The property was 
conveyed to the Florida Southern Railroad Co., which operated it as part 
of its line, until July 3, 1902. 

In discussing the affairs of the Plant System shortly before the turn 
of the century, it is fitting that attention be given to the important part 
the company played in the interest of national defense, at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War. 











Immediately following the destruction of the battleship ‘‘Maine,”’ 
in Havana harbor, making war inevitable, the United States Government 
guaranteed the Plant Steamship Company $15,000 for the evacuation of 
Americans from the Island of Cuba, and, on April 7, 1898, the Plant 
steamer ‘‘Olivette’’ commenced shuttling back and forth between Havana 
and Port Tampa, on the mission, bringing the refugees as rapidly as 
possible. At nine o’clock in the morning of April 12th, General Fitzhugh 
Lee, Consul General at Havana, having been the last American official 
to leave the island, arrived at Port Tampa. As the urgency of Lee’s 
mission to Washington necessitated all possible speed, it was decided to 
run a special out of Tampa, the regular northbound passenger train hav- 
ing departed that day. 

The private car of Bradford Dunham, General Superintendent of 
the Plant System, was placed at the disposal of General Lee’s party, and 
attached to a train consisting of one of the company’s fastest 4-4-0’s, a 
baggage car, and a Pullman for the occupancy of lesser officials, members 
of the press, ete. Col. C. 8. Clendon, of Georgia, acting as the special 
representative of H. B. Plant, was accompanied on the trip by Supt. 
Dunham, T. T. Wright, and J. W. Fitzgerald, superintendent of the 
Plant Steamship Company. 

Making a quick trip to Tampa, the train paused briefly as General 
Lee received the acclaim of a crowd, estimated at 2,000 people, who milled 
about the station platform and rail yards. Pulling out of Tampa at 
11:30 A. M., and running by way of Lakeland, High Springs, Dupont 
and Waycross, the special reached Savannah at 9:35, that evening. The 
Savannah News, of the following day, reporting :—‘‘ Five thousand people 
were at the Plant System station last night when Consul General Lee 
passed through en route to Washington. The Chatham Artillery, the 
Savannah Volunteer Guards, and the Lawton Cadets were down in uni- 
form. A major general’s salute of 13 guns was fired by a platoon of 
Artillery, and the infantry stood at ‘‘present’’ as the train pulled in.” 

Not only did General Lee get to Washington in a hurry, but the 
Plant System received, through its well-placed press representatives, 
world-wide acclaim for its important part in the accomplishment. Upon 
arrival of the special in Washington, the Associated Press blazed this 
headline across the newspapers of the nation, ‘‘Plant System Pleased As 
Fastest Time Is Made By General Lee’s Special Train To Washington.”’ 
Well written copy also publicized the fact that, over the entire distance 
of 1,274 miles, the special averaged 5414 miles per hour. 

Aside from the valuable publicity received by the Plant System on 
the run of the Lee Special, the stirring newspaper accounts helped to 
arouse the patriotism and fighting spirit of the nation, and proved to the 
American public that here indeed was a railroad system capable of meet- 
ing the emergencies of war. Tangible result of the company’s effort was 
the prompt award by the government of a substantial contract for the 
transportation of armament and troops, and the immediate designation 
of Port Tampa as the principal port of embarkation for Cuban theatre 
of war. 

The famous Plant-built Tampa Bay Hotel was soon taken over as 
general headquarters for the port area, and, on April 22nd, the first 
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sizable contingent of troops arrived at Port Tampa, aboard a troop train 
from Atlanta. This special was run down the West Coast Route, from 
High Springs, pulled by locomotive number 701 (old Florida Southern 
No. 25), and with engineer J. F. Hogan at the throttle. 

Throughout the war, the Plant System continued to maintain the 
good reputation which had been gained by the company and its em- 
ployees at the outbreak of the conflict. 

Mr. Plant lived to see his Savannah, Florida & Western grow into 
a great system, which offered a means of developing the west coast of 
Florida, and which served the nation efficiently and well in time of war. 
Death came to Henry Plant, at his home in New York City, June 23, 
1899, thus closing the career of Florida’s second great railroad pioneer. 

Three years after attaining nation-wide acclaim for its outstanding 
service in behalf of the Spanish-American war effort, the Plant System, 
and in particular one of its locomotives, established a speed record which 
the high stepping 4-8-4’s and purring, multi-unit Diesels of today may 
well regard with respect. 

In the year 1901, Plant System locomotive No. 111 was destined to 
win for itself a lasting place in railroad history. At that time, the U. S. 
Government was seeking to improve mail service to the West Indies. The 
Plant System and its rival, the Florida Central & Peninsular, both bid 
on the contract for hauling the mail into Jacksonville, the outcome being 
that the Postoffice Department decided that the road able to render the 
quickest transportation should get the job. As a test, the S. F. & W. and 
the F. C. & P. were each given four cars of mail, at Savannah, and told to 
highball to Jacksonville, the first to get there to be awarded the valuable 
contract. 

Handicapped in the race with the F. C. & P, by its round-about 
route via Waycross, a differential of 31.8 miles, the Plant System officials 
sought to overcome some of the disadvantages by assigning to the special 
No. 107, one of their newest, high-wheeled 4-6-0’s, and carefully groom- 
ing her for the run. 

Both trains left Savannah on the pre-arranged schedule, but, before 
covering the first twenty miles, No. 107 developed a hot box and limped 
into Fleming, an hour late. One chance remained of at least keeping in 
the race, for the frantic dispatcher noted from his train sheet that the 
mail train was due to meet, at Fleming, a northbound freight, which was 
being pulled by No. 111, a companion engine of the 107. Ordering the 
freight train left on a siding, and the 111 turned and watered, in prepa- 
ration for taking over the special, the official threw into the breech, No. 
111, and her diminutive runner, Albert Lodge, who was rated as one 
of the best engineers on the road. 

Pounding the stack off the 111, for the first 45 miles, as a mere 
prelude of what was to come, Engineer Lodge flashed past Screven 
(milepost 61), in record time, and on the downhill stretch, passed mile- 
post 74 (now Satilla), exactly 24% minutes later—five miles at the rate 
of 120 miles per hour. 

After being slowed down slightly by fog, on the nine miles between 
Blackshear and Waycross, the special pulled into the terminal, where a 
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waiting crew serviced the engine and had it on its way three minutes 
later. 

Getting up to 120 miles per hour again, near Callahan, Fla., one 
hundred twenty-eight miles from where they had taken over at Fleming, 
the erew, upon checking their watches, estimated they were back on 
schedule. The remaining twenty miles into Jacksonville were made with- 
out incident, and the crew was eating breakfast in the station restaurant, 
when the rival train pulled in, and someone was heard to ask, ‘‘ Has that 
brokendown Plant engine been heard from yet?’’ 

Locomotive No. 111 had come through in the emergency occasioned 
by the failure of its sister engine, had established a new world record 
for speed, and had done so as an ordinary road engine, without special 
preparation. 

By 1902, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad was attaining the position 
of leader among the railroads of the southern states, and, on June 30th, 
of that year, the A. C. L. trackage was supplemented by the acquisition 
of the properties of the Plant System, the effective date of the transfer 
being July Ist, 1902. 

As of June 30, 1902, the Plant System consisted of 1,745.5 miles of 
road, located in the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida, the mileage comprising a main line from Charleston, 8. C., to 
Port Tampa, Fla., and an important line to Montgomery, Alabama, to- 
gether with numerous branches. 

From the date of its incorporation, (November 25, 1879), to June 
30, 1902, the company issued or assumed capital stock and funded debt 
aggregating $64,365,134 par value, of which, $53,342,531.60 was out- 
standing, and $29,702.40 was held by the company, on the date of demise. 
The company had issued dividends on its stock aggregating $11,151,016.- 
40, of which $4,076,341.50 was charged to profits and loss account, and 
$7,074,675 to the investment in road and equipment account. 

The following fitting tribute was paid to the Plant System by the 
Tampa Morning Tribune, of Tuesday, July 1, 1902 :— 


‘Goodbye Plant System’’ 


‘*Yesterday was the last day of the existence of the Plant System of 
Railroads. Today there isn’t a Plant System train, a Plant System 
depot, a Plant System rail or tie or a Plant System employee anywhere 
in the world. 

‘The absorption of the Plant System—a system which has been 
closely connected with the upbuilding of the South and particularly the 
State of Florida—by the Atlantic Coast Line, went into full force and 
effect last night at midnight. In the Tribune, this morning, the familiar 
heading of the advertisements and schedules of the Plant System dis- 
appears and is succeeded by the less familiar title of the consolidated 
system. Gradually, the old name will vanish from sight over the entire 
system, and the Plant System of Railways will be but a memory.”’ 


Locomotives of the S. F. & W. System 


A survey of the records of the locomotives supplied to the S. F. & 
W., by the Rogers Locomotive Company, reveals that a number were de- 
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livered apparently bearing duplicate numbers, also a number of engines 
which do not appear as S. F. & W. engines in the following roster. This 
is due, in part, to the fact that locomotives were constantly being di- 
verted to others of the many roads of the Plant System, and most of these 
engines re-appear on the S. F. & W. roster as coming from these 
affiliated roads, such as Charleston & Savannah, Brunswick & Western, 
ete. 

So much confusion resulted from the constant interchange of loco- 
motives, due to the duplication of numbers, that the Plant System 
finally adopted a numbering system, in which engines of the S. F. & W- 
were placed in the 1 to 299 series, including those of the South Florida in 
the 200 series ; Charleston & Savannah, 300 series; Brunswick & Western, 
400 series; Alabama Midland Division, 500 series; J. T. & K. W., 600 
series ; Florida Southern, 700’s and 8S. S. O. & G., in the 800’s. 

The transfer of motive power has, in many cases, left questions 
regarding the ultimate disposition of a number of engines, which cannot 
be solved by any presently available records. In 1882, a second engine 
bearing number 40 was delivered, but was changed to 47, probably be- 
eause the first No. 40 was still in service and No. 47 had been sent to some 
part of the system, and whose disposition is unknown. 

At a later date, probably after the Florida Southern entered the 
Plant System, 16 locomotives were assigned to the F. S., from the S. F. 
& W. motive power. There was some minor renumbering of several of 
these engines, but information as to this change is so conflicting that this 
renumbering cannot be authentically presented, and the engines involved 
are recorded in agreement with the records of the builder. 

The locomotives of the South Florida Railroad are not included in 
this roster of the S. F. & W., as they are separately listed in the section 
covering that road. 


SAVANNAH, FLORIDA & WESTERN RAILWAY 
General Roster of Locomotives 


Road & Ren'd ACL 
Number Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD To No. 
SFW 1 Baldwin 10746 1890 0-6-0 16x24 43 SFW 30 =—:173 
B&W | RI. 2422 1890 0-60 16x24 48 B&W 400 1180 
C&S 2 Rogers 3659 1886 §=0-6-0 16x24 444% SFW 29 «174 
SFW 2 Rogers 3908 1888 0-60 16x24 44% 1175 
B&W 2 R.I. 2428 1890 2-6-0 17x24 56 B&W 401 652 
SFW 3 R.I. 2423 1890 2-60 17x24 56 649 
SFW 4 Rogers 3665 1886 0-60 16x24 44.3 1176 
SFW 5 Rogers 3638 «641886 |= 4-4-0 17x24 64 504 
SFW 6 Rogers 3523 1884 4-40 16x24 64 550 
C&S 6 RI. 2420 1890 0-6-0 16x24 43 C&S 1 1182 
SFW 7 Rogers 3639 «1886 6 4-4-0 17x24 64 505 
C&S 7 R.I. 2421 1890 060 16x24 43 C&S 302 «1181 
SFW 8 Rogers 3641 1886 440 17x24 64 508 
C&S 8 R. I. 2108 1888 4-40 17x24 61 C&S 303 ©5528 
B&W 8 RI. 2429 +1890 2-60 17x24 56 B&W 402 654 
SFW 9 Rogers 3642 1886 4440 17x24 64 507 
cas 9 R.'1. 2109 +1888 4-4-0 17x24 64 C&S 304 = =529 


Rogers 3643 «1886 4-40 17x24 64 508 











Road & 
Number 


SFW Il 
B&W 11 





Builder 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Rogers 
R. I. 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
a 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Pm. €. 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
R. I. 
Rogers 
R. I. 

R. 1. 
Rogers 
R. I. 
R. I. 
Rogers 


Baldwin 





C/N 


7923 
2701 
3659 
2704 
3663 
10746 


Type 


EREett 


é 


DD To 


56 B&W 
60 C&S 

56 B&W 
64 C&S 

56 B&W 
62 JTKW 
64 SFW 
64 B&W 
724% SFW 
644 C& 
64 B&W 


64 B&W 


405 
305 


407 


my 


7 
612 


309 
410 


310 
411 
311 
412 


312 
413 


313 
414 


314 
315 


316 
415 
317 


416 
318 


417 
319 


320 
418 


2 





1179 
510 
503 

1177 
171 
515 
530 
511 
516 
531 
621 
623-142 
624-140 
512 
625-141 
646 


256 
647 
172 
257 
648 


655 
644 
656 
502 


174 


173 
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Courtesy of Geo. M. 


S. F. & W. #65. Rhode Island #1828, 1887. To A. C. L. 628 








Courtesy of Geo. M. Sittig 


S. F. & W. #100. Rogers #4838, 1893. To A. C. L. $306 




















Road & 


Number 


Builder 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Rogers 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 


C/N 
2725 
5447 
5477 
5480 
6618 
6648 
2855 
2857 
2853 
2854 
2949 
2950 
3971 
2951 


DD Te 

56 

4 6To F. S. 
61 

61 

54 

54 To F. S. 

56 ToF.S 
56 ToF.S. 
64 

64 

644 ToF.S. 
64 To 2nd 47 
& to -F. S. 
64 ToF.S. 
644 ToF.S. 
4 ToF.S. 
644 ToF.S. 
64 ToF.S. 
64 

64 =«SO*Fr. Ist 41 
64 

oF 

50 

64 

50 

56 

56 

56 

56 ToF.S. 
56 

56 

56 

61 

6l 

61 

61 

6l 

64 Fr 2nd 14 
56 

56 

63 

63 

63 

441% Fr 4th 17 
56 ToFS 705 
56 

56 

56 

56 ToFS 706 
56 ToFS 707 
56 

56 

56 

73 

56 ToFS 708 
56 








No. 


1178 
499 


610 
611 


602 


439 
554 


475 
476 
472 
473 


9 
514 


628 
517 
518 
519 


1179 
636 
629 
630 
631 
637 
638 
632 
633 
634 
76 

657 

650 

651 














Road & 


Number Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD To No. 
84 R.1 2416 1890 060 16x24 43 1186 
8 R.! 2417 1890 0-60 16x24 43 1185 
86 R.I 2418 1890 0460 16x24 43 1184 
87 R.I 2419 1890 0460 16x24 43 1183 
88 R.I. 2427 1890 2-60 17x24 56 652 
89 Rogers 4659 1892 060 16x24 44y, 1189 
90 Rogers 4660 1892 060 16x24 44Y, 1188 
91 Rogers 40661 1892 060 16x24 44, 1187 
92 Rogers 4669 1892 2-60 18x24 56 664 
93 Rogers 4670 1892 2-60 18x24 56 ToSF WH 663 
100 Rogers 4838 1893 460 19x24 72% Fr 5th 14 306 
101 Rogers 5054 1895 460 19x24 69 307 
102 Rogers 5091 1895 460 19x24 69 308 
103 Rogers 5090 1895 460 19x24 69 309 
104* R. I. 2912 1893 460 21&36x26 78 x-CMSP 828 287-1287 
105* R.I 2880 1893 460 21&36x26 78 x-CMSP 830 288-1288 
106* R. I 2913 1893 460 21&36x26 78 x-CMSP 829 289-1289 
107 R.I 3222 1900 460 19x28 73 xSFW 108 207 
108 R.I 3223 1900 460 19x28 73 x-SFW 109 208 
109 R.I 3224 1900 4-60 19x28 73 xSFW 110 209 
10 RI 3225 1900 4460 19x28 73 x-SFW IlIl 210 
lll RI 3226 1900 460 19x28 73 xSFW 112 2il 
12 RI 3227 1900 460 19x28 73 xSFW 113 = 212 
113 RI 3228 1900 46-0 19x28 73 xSFW 114 = 213 
114 RI 3229 1900 460 19x28 73 xSFW 115 214 
15 RI 3230 1900 446-0 19x28 73 x-SFW 116 215 
116 RI 3231 1900 4-60 19x28 73 x-SFW 117 216 
i, m3 3232 1900 4-60 19x28 73 xSFW 118 217 
119 Baldwin 20000 1902 460 15&25x26 73 
120 Richmond 3290 1901 0460 18x26 44 123 
121 Richmond 3291 1901 060 18x26 44 121 
122 Richmond 3292 1901 060 18x26 44 122 


*Nos. 104, 105 and 106, formerly C. M. & St. P. Nos. 828, 830 and 829, were 
originally built as ten-wheelers, but later a trailing truck was added to each engine. 
The trailers were subsequently removed, and the engines thus reverted to 4-6-0’s. 
No. 119 was built by Baldwin, on specifications of the Plant System Motive Power 
Department. This engine did not come up to expectations, and was refused by the 
Plant System. So far as is known, the No. 119 was never run on Plant System rails, 
and was subsequently sold to the Chicago Short Line, their No. 1. 

Certain locomotives of the 200 series of the S. F. & W. appear in the roster of 
the South Florida R. R. locomotives. 

Second Nos. 49 and 50 were built as Nos. 10 and 11 for the Wilmington, Colum- 
bia & Augusta R. R., and were probably received by the S. F. & W., in one of the 
numerous transfers of locomotives, which were continually taking place. 


JACKSONVILLE & SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD 


One rather important Florida section of Atlantic Coast Line track- 
age, which, although having originally been built prior to the merger of 
1902, and never operated as a part of the Plant System, was the Jackson- 
ville & Southwestern Railroad, consisting of 86 miles of standard-gauge 
railroad extending from Milldale, near Jacksonville, to Newberry, in 
Alchua county. 























Incorporated during February, 1899, by the W. W. Cummer (saw- 
mill) interests, the company was organized for the purpose of building a 
line of railroad from Cummer’s Mill to the timber holdings around New- 
berry. 

While designed primarily as a logging railroad, the roadbed was 
reasonably well constructed and the track laid with sixty-pound rail. 
From November 13, 1899, a regular schedule of freight and passenger 
service was maintained. 

Doubtlessly, had Henry Plant lived to witness the opening of the 
J. & S-W, he would have negotiated for control of the road, as it would 
have constituted a short eut from Jacksonville to the middle west coast, 
and Plant System passenger trains could have run via Gainesville, 
Burnett’s Lake, and Lake Butler, rather than by the roundabout route 
from Rochelle, thru Palatka. No such arrangement was ever negotiated 
between the J. & S-W and the Plant System, and no S. F. &W. trains 
used the shortcut. 

The property of the Jacksonville & Southwestern R. R. was sold to 
C. W. Chase, during 1903, who, in turn, sold it to the Atlantic Coast Line 
on July 28, 1904. Subsequently, the Coast Line improved the road by 
straightening a number of curves, and eliminating three bad hills, which 
had necessitated doubling by the average 25-car freight train. The track 
was also relaid with heavier rail. 


Jacksonville & Southwestern Locomotives 


The existing records of the J. & S-W motive power came from the 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. list, showing the locomotives taken over from 
the predecessor company, in the purchase of 1904, as follows :— 


ACL 
Cyls. DD No. From 


18x26 44 148 Allegheny Valley #5 
16x24 63 477 Shenandoah Valley #2 
18x24 50 249 Shenandoah Valley #24 
17x24 63 543 Wichita & Western #7 
17x24 63 541 Wichita & Western #4 
17x24 63 544 Wichita & Western #6 
26 Baldwin 8242 1886 17x24 63 542 Wichita & Western #3 
27 Baldwin 18726 1901 18x24 54 269 New 


The W. &. W. engines came to the J. & S. W. from the A. T. &S. F., 
where, according to Bulletin No. 75, they were renumbered as follows :— 


JSw 
No. Builder C/N Date 


5 Pittsburg 573 1882 
21 Baldwin 4800 1879 
22 Baldwin 5335 1880 
23 Baldwin 8355 1887 
24 Baldwin 8243 1886 
25 Baldwin 8344 1887 


SEEEEREES 


WEW ATSF JSW ACL 
No. Numbers No. No. 
3 495 72 0128 26 542 
4 496 73 —_—— 24 541 
6 498 75 0130 25 544 
7 499 76 — 23 543 
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Railroads of The East Coast of Florida 


No other section of Florida owes so much to any one man as does 
the east coast to Henry M. Flagler, for it was principally due to the 
vision of this ‘‘Empire Builder’’ that the territory along the Atlantic 
Coast, south of Jacksonville, achieved such extensive and rapid develop- 
ment during the period from 1883 to 1900. 


Up to the time Mr. Flagler arrived in Florida, during the winter of 
1883-84, the epidemic of intensive railway construction, which was en- 
gulfing other sections of the State, had left the east coast territory prac- 
tically untouched. Prior to the Civil War, the 15-mile St. Johns Rail- 
way had been built from Tocoi, on the St. Johns River, to St. Augustine, 
and, during 1876, after having been purchased by William Astor, of New 
York, the line was rehabilitated with steel rails, supplanting those of 
wood and strap iron, and steam locomotives displacing temperamental 
mule power. 


The only other railroad enterprise in the territory, prior to the ar- 
rival of Mr. Flagler, was the JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE & 
HALIFAX RIVER RAILWAY COMPANY, incorporated on February 
21, 1881, with a capital of $200,000, to build a three-foot gauge line of 
railroad from the south bank of the St. Johns River, opposite Jackson- 
ville, to St. Augustine, a distance of 36.24 miles. 

Although the work of grading was commenced in the summer of 
1881, construction lagged and the line was not ready for operation until 
June, 1883. 


W. Jerome Green was President of the J. St. A. & H. R., Charles 
Green, Vice-President, W. L. Crawford, Treasurer, and J. N. Hayes, 
Secretary. G. C. Ackerly, of Jacksonville, was General Freight & Pas- 
senger Agent, and R. Nesbit, of St. Augustine, was Road Master. 


At the time the road was placed in vperation, the company owned 
three locomotives, all 4-4-0’s, six passenger cars, one baggage car and 
nineteen freight cars. It appears that No. 1 was named ‘‘W. Jerome 
Green,’’ after the road’s President, and No. 2 was named ‘‘W. Jerome 
Green, Jr.’’ for the President’s son. Both engines were built by Grant, 
in 1881, and had 16 x 20-inch cylinders and 44-inch drivers. No. 3, 
Baldwin No. 8054, 1886, named ‘‘ Bulow,’’ had 11 x 16-inch cylinders and 
48-inch drivers, and had formerly been No. 3, St. Johns & Halifax River 
R. R. All three engines ultimately reached the roster of the J. St. A. & 
H. R., and the No. 3 was later sold to the Cia Peninsular de F. C., in 
Yucatan. 


In addition to the 36 miles of main line, there were about 2 miles of 
spur tracks and sidings, all of which were laid with 30-lb. steel rail. 
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Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River #10. Schenectady #3640, 1892 
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Courtesy of F. Stewart Graham 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River #15. Schenectady +3933, 1892 

















Courtesy of W. A. Anderson 
J. St. A. & 1. OR. #7. Built by P. R. R., Altoona Shops, about 1872. At West Palm Beach, Fla., 1895 





Courtesy of Florida East Coast Ry. 


First F. E. C. Train into Miami, Fla., April 22, 1896. J. St. A. & Il. R. #12 














Courtesy of Wm. Bissinger 


J. & S. W. #21 as A. C. L. #477. Ex-Shenandoah Valley #2 


"A.& H.R.R_R. 





Courtesy of W. A. Anderson 
J. St. A. & H. R. #2. “‘W. Jerome Green, Jr.” Grant Loco. Works, 1881. 3’ gauge 
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When Henry M. Flagler arrived at St. Augustine, he found it a 
sleepy, dilapidated town of about 2,500 inhabitants, living in the past, 
and with no particular ambitions for the future. Flagler, at the age of 
53, was wealthy enough to retire but, finding the hotel facilities of the 
Ancient City somewhat inferior to those in northern cities, to which he 
and his friends were accustomed, he resolved to erect a more pretentious 
edifice, construction of which was started in 1885, and which was to be 
known as the Ponce de Leon Hotel. The city buzzed with unprecedented 
activity, and the lightly built, poorly equipped, narrow-gauge road to 
Jacksonville was completely swamped by the sudden rush of business. 


It seems that, at first, Mr. Flagler was primarily interested in hotel 
building, but, failing to convince the owners of the railroad of the neces- 
sity of improving their facilities, he purchased the stocks and bonds, and 
took control of the company on December 31, 1885, thus launching his 
eareer as ‘‘Empire Builder,’’ and marking the beginning of what was 
later to become the Florida East Coast Railway. 


Although not a Flagler enterprise at the time, but soon to be, was 
the St. AUGUSTINE & PALATKA RAILWAY COMPANY, organized 
on September 1, 1885, with a capital stock of $250,000, and a franchise 
to build a 25.30-mile line of railroad from what came to be Tocoi Junc- 
tion, on the old St. John’s Railway, to East Palatka. The officials of the 
St. Johns Ry. were also on the directorate of the St. A. & P. Ry., which 
was, in reality, a St. Johns Ry. subsidiary. The line, built at a cost of 
$240,000, was opened during 1886. 


The next section of railroad, which was built southward from East 
Palatka, subsequently reaching Daytona, had its inception in a company 
known as the ST. JOHNS & HALIFAX RAILWAY COMPANY. This 
was a three-foot gauge, logging road, which had been organized early in 
1882, by one Utley J. White. Gradually the tracks were built southward 
until, by 1886, the line reached Daytona, 51.99 miles distant. 


On October 1, 1888, the property and franchise of the original com- 
pany were deeded to the newly organized ST. JOHNS & HALIFAX 
RIVER RAILWAY COMPANY, the incorporators of the new company 
being Mason Young, Charles C. Deming, and Alfred B. Mason. Control 
of the road thus passed temporarily to the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key 
West Ry. (an Atlantic Coast Line predecessor in Florida), as Messrs. 
Young and Mason were J. T. & K. W. Vice-Presidents, and Deming, 
Secretary-Treasurer. This organization, under the charter of a subsidiary 
company known as the Palatka Bridge Company, built the bridge across 
the St. Johns River, between Palatka and East Palatka. The contract 
for the bridge was awarded to T. H. Brown & Company, under date of 
October 1, 1888, one of the stipulations being that the span was to be 
completed by December 10th, of the same year. While the bridge was 
being built, the railroad operating company rebuilt the East Palatka- 
Daytona line to standard-gauge. 

On completion of the Palatka bridge, the rails were extended past 
the west bank of the river, where a connection was made with the main 
line of the J. T. & K. W. and with the Florida Southern. 
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Although, as stated, the St. Johns & Halifax River Ry. was control- 
led by the J. T. & K. W., the personage of Henry Flagler came into the 
affairs of the company thru his financial interest in the J-T road, and his 
subsequent election to the Board of Directors in March, 1888. 

On September 2, 1887, the St. Johns & Halifax River Railway 
Company entered into an agreement with the Ormond Bridge Company, 
which had been chartered on June 18th, for the construction of a bridge 
across the Halifax River, at Ormond; ‘‘The bridge to provide passage 
of steam engines with trains attached; also wagons, carriages and other 
vehicles and stock, and for persons on foot.’’ The bridge company also 
built 1.76 miles of track over the bridge and its approaches, from 
Ormond Station to Ormond Beach. Mr. Flagler secured 60 shares of the 
company stock and assumed control in January, 1888. 

On November 1, 1892, by which time the J. T. & K. W. was involved 
in financial difficulties, the property of the St. Johns & Halifax River Ry. 
was leased to the JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE & INDIAN 
RIVER RAILWAY COMPANY, of which Mr. Flagler was President. 

Returning momentarily to the year 1888, we find two events of great 
importance in the resort and railway history of the Florida east coast. 
In January of that year, Mr. Flagler opened the Ponce de Leon Hotel, at 
St. Augustine, and, on the 10th of the same month, the first through, all- 
Pullman, vestibule train was operated from Jersey City to Jacksonville, 
the initial run being made in 29 hours and 50 minutes. 

With inauguration of through srvice to Jacksonville from the North, 
the one obstacle in the path of extending this service to St. Augustine 
and points south was the necessity of spanning the St. Johns River, at 
Jacksonville. This project was undertaken by a company incorporated 
on November 9, 1888, as the Jacksonville Bridge Company. 

‘‘The substructure was contracted for by Anderson & Barr, on 
November 12, 1888, the superstructure being built by the Keystone 
Bridge Company, under contract dated December, 1888. The turning 
gear and draw were built by the Excelsior Iron Works.’’ 

The bridge was completed and placed in operation on January 20, 
1889. At this time a contract with the Savannah, Florida & Western 
Railway, for terminal facilities at Jacksonville, was terminated, and 
through freight and passenger service was inaugurated southward over 
the bridge. 

With through train service and improved hotels as far south as 
Daytona, the population increased rapidly in the territory. Further 
south was a sparsely settled area, into which a few visitors were begin- 
ning to venture, coming by way of the J. T. & K. W. main line to Enter- 
prise, thence over the so-called Indian River Division to Titusville. 

In 1892, Flagler realizing that a southward extension of his railroad 
would control the growing traffic of the Indian River region, a company 
was organized to effect this extension. Up to this time, Mr. Flagler had 
merely acquired properties, which he improved; now he was to start 
building a railroad into almost virgin territory. Hence, on June 25, 
1892, a company known as the FLORIDA COAST & GULF RAILWAY 
was organized, and surveys immediately started for the construction of a 
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standard-gauge line from Daytona to New Smyrna, a distance of 15 
miles. 

At a meeting of the stockholders, held on October 6th of that year, 
the name of the company was changed to Jacksonville, St. Augustine & 
Indian River Railway. Shortly after this date, three of the directors 
accommodatingly resigned, and Mr. Flagler and two of his associates 
were named in their places. Flagler, at this time, was also elected 
President. 

Shortly after the change of corporate title, the company entered into 
a contract for leasing, operating and maintaining the following com- 
panies :— 


1. Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River Ry., from Jacksonville 
to St. Augustine. 

St. Augustine & Palatka, from Tocoi Jct. to East Palatka. 

St. Johns & Halifax River Ry., from East Palatka to Daytona. 

St. Johns Ry., from St. Augustine to Tocoi. 

Palatka Bridge Company and Jacksonville Bridge Company. 


$7 = go bo 


Control of the above properties provided a continuous operation of 
110 miles, from Jacksonville to Daytona. 


Locomotives of the J. St. A. & I. R. Ry. 


The three narrow-gauge engines of the J. St. A. & H. R. have been 
described in a preceding paragraph, in the story of that road, and ulti- 
mately went to the Jacksonville & Atlantic. The standard-gauge engines 
of the J. St. A. & H. R., Nos. 1 thru 10, retained their same road numbers, 
not only on the J. St. A. & I. R. road, but also on the Florida East Coast, 
to which they went at a later date. To these ten were added Nos. 11 
thru 17 and 20 thru 27, thru purchase by the Indian River line, in 1892 
and 1893. These 25 locomotives retained the same road numbers after 
passing to the F. E. C., in September, 1895, and are shown in the roster 
of that railroad. 

A survey was made for an extension from Daytona to West Palm 
Beach, and construction of the line having been accomplished to New 
Smyrna, 15.07 miles, by the Florida Coast & Gulf Ry., construction was 
continued southward by the J. St. A. & I. R. 

The tracks of the ATLANTIC & WESTERN RAILROAD, at New 
Smyrna, were crossed on September 22, 1892, the A. & W. being a 26-mile 
railroad, running westward from New Smyrna to Orange City Jct., on 
the J. T. & K. W., which had been built some time previously. The bonds 
of the A. & W., dated December 20, 1887, were acquired by Mr. Flagler, 
on June 12, 1893. 

Train service of the J. St. A. & I. R. was established to New Smyrna, 
by November 2, 1892. By February 27, 1893, it was in operation 50 
miles further, to Rockledge. Eau Gallie, 15 miles beyond, was reached 
on June 26th, of the same year, and by January 29, 1894, trains were 
operating to Fort Pierce, 242 miles south of Jacksonville. 
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Having acquired several hundred acres of land in the vicinity of 
Lake Worth, three hundred miles south of Jacksonville, it became obvious 
that Flagler was embarking on another major development. By Decem- 
ber, 1893, an impressive hotel was taking shape, and wishing to preserve 
Palm Beach, as the settlement was called, exclusively as a resort and play- 
ground for the wealthy, Mr. Flagler designated a site on the opposite 
shore of the lake for a commercial city. Shacks and tents sprang up 
rapidly with the influx of workmen for the hotel and various civie im- 
provements, which were being inaugurated by Mr. Flagler. 

In the meantime, rails were being rapidly laid southward, under a 
contract made with one John D. Meclennan, who was to construct the 
roadbed and bridges, and lay the track. The road was built into Lake 
Worth, on March 22, 1894. Eight months later, the settlement, now 
known as West Palm Beach, was an incorporated town of over a thousand 
residents. 

During the summer, construction of another hotel was begun, and, 
in June, work was started bridging the lake and extending a spur track 
over it, from West Palm Beach to Palm Beach, 1.51 miles. On July 14th, 
1895, a contract was awarded to Louis R. McLain for construction of 
66.29 miles of roadbed and superstructure to Miami, the work commenc- 
ing on August 8th. 

The railroad properties of Mr. Flagler underwent their final change 
of corporate title on Sept. 13th, 1895, on which date the system officially 
became the Florida East Coast Railway. 

April 15th, 1896 marked the laying of rails into Miami, at this time 
a village of 502 souls. On April 22nd, operation over the 366 miles of 
the F. E. C. to Miami commenced, a proud, little Schenectady eight- 
wheeler bringing to town a six-car train. Here the southward extension 
of the F. E. C. halted until after the turn of the century, when, in 1903, 
the line was built to Homestead, and subsequently across the islands to 
Key West. 

Aside from the main stem of the F. E. C., there were three acquisi- 
tions of short, connecting railroads, which became branch lines of the 
system. First: The Jacksonville & Atlantic R. R., which had been in- 
corporated on August 29th, 1882, as the Arlington & Atlantie Ry., to 
build 16.54 miles of three-foot gauge railroad from Arlington, across the 
river from Jacksonville, to Pablo, on the coast. On Sept. 23rd, 1882, the 
stockholders voted to change the name to Jacksonville & Atlantic R. R., 
and the road was completed and opened for service in December, 1884. 

Few records of the J. & A. motive power have been located, but it is 
likely that J. St. A. & H. R. No. 1 came to this road. J. & A. No. 2 wasa 
4-4-0, Pittsburg No. 816, November, 1885, with 13” x 20” eylinders and 
48” drivers. It is definitely known that, following the change of gauge 
on the main line, the remaining J. St. A. & H. R. narrow-gauge engines 
went to the J. & A., where they saw their final service. 

That the operation of the J. & A. was unprofitable is indicated by 
the fact that its properties were foreclosed in 1890, and deeded to a new 
organization, incorporated as the JACKSONVILLE & ATLANTIC 
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RAILROAD, which, in turn, became a part of the Florida East Coast 
Railway on September 13, 1895. The line was extended 8.89 miles to 
Mayport, in the later part of 1899, the Pablo branch having by this time 
been changed to standard-gauge. 

The second acquisition of a small connecting railroad, by the Florida 
East Coast, was the purchase of the property and franchise of the Atlan- 
tic & Western Railroad Company, on April 5, 1896, the A. & W. com- 
prising 28.48 miles of track, running from New Smyrna to Orange City, 
which had originaily been built by the Blue Springs, Orange City & 
Atlantic R. R. 

The final F. E. C. acquisition occurred on June 1, 1899, when the 
SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, consisting of a 35.71-mile 
line from Titusville to Enterprise, was purchased. This road, having 
been built as the ATLANTIC COAST, ST. JOHNS & INDIAN RIVER 
RAILWAY, had for a time been operated as the Indian River Division 
of the J. T. & K. W., but had been relinquished by the J-T road, when 
that company became involved in financial difficulties. 

Although Mr. Flagler’s efforts had been crowned with apparent suc- 
cess in building the East Coast rail system, and the establishment of 
towns and resorts, the investment paid no dividends over a long period 
of time. A freeze in 1894-95 ruined the orange and pineapple crops, as 
far south as the Indian River region, and an even more severe freeze, in 
‘97, again brought overwhelming loss to the pioneer settlers. This time 
the F. E. C. furnished seed for the prostrate growers, and transported 
fertilizer and crate material free of charge, for a replacement crop. 

The territory was still relatively sparsely settled and, for many 
months, the volume of rail traffic was far from profitable. During the 
summer of 1900, for example, only one passenger train was run daily 
between Jacksonville and Miami, and, even during the tourist season, 
two trains were more than sufficient to handle the business. 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RY. 
(Up to and including 1900) 


The original engines of the F. E. C., which came into existence in 
September, 1895, were a number of standard-gauge locomotives from the 
J. St. A. & H. R. and J. St. A. & I. R. Railroads, and retained their 
former road numbers, 1 thru 27, except 18 and 19, when taken over by 
the F. E. C. Records indicate that there was some renumbering in this 
group, afterwards, but the exact date is not known. There are also indi- 
cations that other engines were later placed in this series (1 thru 27), 
but since their origin and date of acquisition are not known, they are not 
included in the roster which follows. Second Nos. 6 and 7 and Nos. 28 
thru 39 were purchased new by the F. E. C., up to 1900. 

To this early group of F. E. C. engines, there were added, prior to 
1900, the narrow-gauge engines of at least three small lines, viz: the 
Jacksonville & Atlantic, the Atlantic & Western, and the Southeastern 
Ry. Few records are available in regard to this equipment, but it is 
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likely that some or all of those from the J. & A. originated on the J. St. A. 


& H. R. Railroad. Because information about this narrow-gauge power 
is so incomplete, record of sty 4ard gauge engines only is presented. 


JSAHR 
JSAIR 
FEC 
No. Builder C/N 
1 Schenectady 2726 
2 Schenectady 2727 
3 Schenectady 2728 
4 Schenectady 2729 
5 Schenectady 2730 
6 Baldwin 7786 
6 Schenectady 4920 
7 PRR-Altoona 
7 Schenectady 4921 
8 Baldwin 7684 


9 Baldwin 8322 
10 Schenectady 3640 
11 Schenectady 3929 
12 Schenectady 3930 
13 Schenectady 3931 
14 Schenectady 3932 
15 Schenectady 3933 
16 Schenectady 3994 
16 Schenectady 3931 
17 Schenectady 3995 
18 Schenectady 3994 
19 Schenectady 3995 
20 Schenectady 4142 
21 Schenectady 4192 
22 Schenectady 4193 
23 Schenectady 4194 
24 Schenectady 4195 
25 Schenectady 4196 
26 Schenectady 4197 
27 Schenectady 4198 
28 Schenectady 4559 
29 Schenectady 4560 
30 Schenectady 4561 
31 Schenectady 4562 
32 Schenectady 4563 
33 Schenectady 5367 
34 Schenectady 5368 
35 Schenectady 5696 
36 Schenectady 5697 
37 Schenectady 5698 
38 Schenectady 5699 
39 Schenectady 5700 
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9-1918 
12-1918 
9-1916 
4-1918 
2-1918 
1898 
1-1924 


1-1924 


9-1916 
9-1916 
5-1914 


6-1920 
2-1926 


12-1924 


1-1916 
7-1917 
7-1917 
5-1920 
1-1925 
7-1917 
8-1917 


. 2-1913 


11-1919 
5-1918 
9-1930 
1-1930 
1-1930 
5-1926 
5-1927 
5-1926 
6-1926 
9-1930 

11-1925 
8-1922 
3-1925 
8-1934 
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" Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad 


The third ‘‘foreign’’ organization to build a line of railroad across 
the border and into the State of Florida was the Georgia Southern & 





























va Florida Railroad Company, which had been chartered in 1885, but which 
8 remained inactive until 1887, at which time construction was started 
8 along a route extending from Macon, Georgia, to Palatka, Florida, a 
+ distance of 285 miles. 

8 The ‘‘Suwannee River Route to Florida,’’ as the road was popularly 
B known, swung southward in a gentle curve, thru the towns of Cordele, 
4 Tifton, and Valdosta, Georgia, entering Florida near the town of Jasper, 
' then continuing 116 miles thru Lake City, Hampton, and Putnam, ulti- 
A mately reaching Palatka, on the bank of the St. Johns River. 


The road was built and equipped by the Macon Construction Com- 
pany, which organization, after completing the line to Palatka, embarked 


6 on the project of building an extension to Birmingham, and other am- 
~ bitious enterprises. In so doing, the company over-reached itself, meet- 
ing severe financial reverses, which brought the G. S. & F. down with it. 
0 By November 1889, when the track had been pushed southward to 
6 F Lake City, 211 miles south of Macon, an agreement was reached with the 
' Florida Central & Peninsular, whose line the G. S. & F. crossed at this 
4 point, whereby Georgia Southern trains enjoyed trackage rights into 
6 Jacksonville, over the F. C. & P., and, on December 1, 1889, regular train 
7 service was established between Macon and Jacksonville, over this route. 
7 Meanwhile, the construction company proceeded laying track from Lake 
- City toward Palatka, and, on March 15th, 1890, the Quincy Herald re- 
7 ported, ‘‘The last mile of track on the Georgia Southern & Florida R. R. 
7 will be laid today, and work trains will be able to run from Macon to 
3 Palatka tomorrow. 
9 ‘‘There remains a good deal of surfacing up, lining of tracks, etc., 
- before regular trains can pass over the road, but a schedule for the entire 
" route will take effect soon. As has already been stated, elegant Pullman 
0 and buffet cars will be put on as soon as the new schedule takes effect. 
6 The tourist can then leave Macon, in the early evening, and, after a re- 
: freshing night’s sleep, arrive in Palatka, at about seven in the morning.”’ 
6 The road was officially opened on March 21, 1890, the first train de- 
0 parting from Macon for Palatka, at 10:35 on the morning of that day, 
5 under the supervision of conductor Flournoy, and with engineer Finey 
2 at the throttle. At eleven, in the evening of the same day, an excursion 
; train pulled out of the Macon union depot, with a goodly number of 
Maconites aboard. According to the local press, ‘‘Mr. Joler was the con- 





ductor in charge of the train, and engineer McNabe was on the engine.”’ 
A large number of tickets had been sold at various points along the line, 
and, by the time the train had reached Lake City, it was loaded to capa- 
city. Arriving at Palatka, at 6:30 in the morning, a connection was 
made with a Special on the St. Augustine & Palatka Railway, which 
carried the excursionists to the Ancient City for a day’s outing. 
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Searcely had the G. S. & F. been opened to the public before the com- 
pany was beset by financial difficulties aggravated by the collapse of the 
Macon Construction Company. A brief survey of the financial statement 
for April 1, 1890, reveals that, whereas the company had only issued 
capital stock to the amount of $500,000, it had a funded debt of 
$3,420,000, consisting of an issue of 6% forty-year, coupon bonds, dated 
January, 1887, which were secured by a mortgage on roadbed and equip- 
ment, and the town lots and terminal facilities at Macon and Palatka. 
In addition, the company owed $1,145,895.14 in bills payable. In June, 
1890, the company issued an additional $420,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
thus bringing the total funded debt to the rather staggering total of 
$3,840,000. 

During the months which followed, the financial position of the 
G. 8S. & F. grew steadily worse, and, on March 10, 1891, the line was 
placed in the hands of a receiver. This resulted in scant improvement of 
company affairs, and default was made in payment of interest due July 
1, 1892. Finally, the. road was sold under foreclosure, April 2, 1895. 
At this time, control of the company passed to the Southern Railway, the 
reorganization being completed on May 22nd, as the Georgia Southern 
& Florida Railway Company. 

In discussing the financial tribulations of the G. S. & F., a brief 
mention of some of the physical aspects of the road, which possibly 
aggravated its condition, is in order. Although the idea of a railroad 
connecting the City of Macon, located at the geographical center of the 
State of Georgia, with the rich traffic of the St. Johns River, and with 
the upper east coast of Florida, was sound in principle, there may have 
been some doubt as to the merits of the project, when one considers the 
sparse population of the territory thru which the road passed, and also 
the fact that all the important towns, thru which the G. S. & F. ran, 
were already served by competing railroads, as shown by a map of the 
system. A majority of these points of contact were with lines of the 
well-established and moderately successful Plant System. 

The Florida towns served by the G. S. & F. were typical, small com- 
munities of the deep south. Jasper, located five miles south of the 
Georgia-Florida boundary, the seat of Hamilton County, was a point 
from which large quantities of naval stores were shipped over the road. 
During the early years of the line’s operation, several sections in this 
vicinity were somewhat troublesome on account of their sharp curves, 
steep grades and rickety trestles. 

Thirty-one miles east of Jasper, in Columbia County, is Lake City, 
at that time a fair-sized town, which was a layover point for local freight 
crews, in the early days. According to A. B. Clark, a retired G. S. & F. 
engineer, shortly after the opening of the road, the town was visited by a 
yellow fever epidemic, which caused large numbers of the inhabitants to 
flee the town in panic, leaving their household goods behind, their houses 
abandoned, gathering dust, silent and deserted. 

Thirty-eight miles south of Lake City was the small but prosperous 
village of Hampton, another place where the Georgia Southern crossed 
the F. C. & P. at grade, and where, again, the rules required a man to 
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flag the job. Located near the depot, and close to the hearts of all the 
trainmen, was an eating house that served the best meals a rail could 
ask for. 

Fifteen miles further on, deep in the pineywoods, the line crossed 
the narrow-gauge Green Cove Springs & Melrose Railroad, the rolling 
stock of which, impressed the G. S. & F. train crews, by being completely 
equipped with vacuum brakes. 

A considerable portion of the remaining twenty-one miles to Palatka, 
lying in Putnam County, was taken up by the so-called Slipper Swamp, 
a dense and dismal area, over which the railroad passed on miles of fill 
and trestlework, bubbles coming up from the depths of the quagmire at 
the vibration from passing trains. 

Despite considerable opposition from both the J. T. & K. W. and the 
Florida Southern, the G. S. & F. effected its entry to Palatka, by cross- 
ing the Florida Southern close to the junction of the latter road with the 
J.T. & K. W. Then, after running parallel to the J-T tracks for about 
two hundred yards south of the junction, these tracks were crossed at a 
point just north of the J-T shops. From this point, the G. S. & F. tracks 
skirted the southern extremity of the town to the river bank, a mile 
distant, where a long wharf was built, and a terminal located. 

During the ensuing years, although the Georgia Southern & Florida 
Ry. has continued under the financial control of the Southern Railway, 
the road has been operated separately. 

In ~ecent years, the line has derived a considerable amount of busi- 
ness .. the lower extremities of the Seaboard Air Line, serving as an 
imjurtant “hort cut between Miami, Tampa, and St. Petersburg, and the 
cities of the ~iddle west, the point of interchange being Hampton Junce- 
tion, the remaus 2r of the line to Palatka being 1 -egated to a minor 
branch, served by a daily, mixed train. 


Locomotives of the Georgia Southern & Florida R. R. 


At the time of completion of the G. S. & F. to Palatka, the roster of 
engines consisted of twenty-two locomotives, which had originally been 
purchased from the Rhode Island Works, by the Macon Construction 
Company, builders of the G. S. & F. 

The first fifteen of these machines were American type, the remaining 
seven being ten-wheelers. Originally, their numbers ran from 1 thru 15, 
for the 4-4-0’s, and from 20 thru 26, for the ten-wheelers. However, 
shortly after the opening of the road, the numbering was changed to 
100’s, running consecutively from number 101 thru 122. G. 58. & F. 
motive power remained the exclusive product of the Rhode Island Works 
until November, 1898, from which time, under indirect Southern Rail- 
way control, the purchase from other builders began. 

These subsequent additions to the roster necessitated some renumber- 
ing, which is indicated in the following roster. 

Nos. 112 thru 115 were assigned to the Birmingham Mineral R. R., 
which was, at that time, controlled by the Macon Construction Co. 
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These B-M engines, with the exception of being coal burners, and 
having shaker grates and straight stacks, were equipped the same as the 
G. 8S. & F. engines. At times, a Birmingham Mineral engine would be 
called to haul the G. S. & F. pay car, or the special of some official, too 
proud to be hauled by a woodburner. On such occasions, a coalburner 
fireman accompanied the engine to instruct the ‘‘cracker’’ woodburner 
man in the art of firing coal. 

It is stated by old time G. S. & F. engineers that, with the exception 
of number 103, all the Rhode Island engines were exceptionally free 
steamers. The 103, after ‘‘participating’’ in several smash-ups, acquired 
the reputation of a hoodoo, which, along with other failings, ‘‘ wouldn’t 
steam in hell with the blower on.’’ Mr. A. B. Clark, previously men- 
tioned as having fired and run engines, and who, during later years, 
served as roundhouse foreman on the G. S. & F., states that he has come 
to the conclusion that the bad steaming qualities of the 103 were caused 
by the improper assembly of her balloon stack, during her rebuilding. 
‘“We were stepping along past Jasper one day, at about fifty per, when 
we hit a split switch, which some fellow had run through and failed to 
report. The 103 promptly hit the ties and turned over. No one was 
killed or badly injured, but the 103 was pretty well stripped and her 
balloon stack smashed considerably. Thy towed her to Macon for re- 

airs.’’ 

**As you know,’’ states Mr. Clark, ‘‘those old stacks had what we 
called a ‘buster,’ a large cast-iron wheel, shaped somewhat like a water 
wheel, just above the flare of the stack, which served to break up the 
sparks. I have about come to the conclusion that, in rebuilding the 
stack, after the wreck, the mechanics placed this contraption too low, thus 
constricting the draft ; because, from this time until she was changed to a 
coal burner with a straight stack, she never steamed well, and always 
backfired.’’ 

The Georgia Southern & Florida was one of the pioneers in the 
‘‘chain gang’’ or pooling system of motive power. Shortly after the 
opening of the road, possibly on account of a shortage of power, all 
G. 8. & F. engines were placed in a pool, and this policy has been fol- 
lowed thruout subsequent years. 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE G. S. & F. RAILROAD 


GSF MCC So. Ry. 
No. No. Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD No. Remarks 
11 | RI. 1854 1887 440 17x24 62 
1022 2 RI. 1855 1887 440 17x24 62 
103 3 RI. 2035 1888 440 17x24 68 
1044 RI. 2058 1888 440 18x24 55 
15 5 RI, 2077 1889 440 18x24 62 
106 6 RL. 2078 1889 440 18x24 62 
107 7 RL. 2241 1890 440 18x24 62 
08 8 RL. 2242 1890 440 18x24 62 
109 9 RI. 2243 +1890 440 18x24 62 
110 10 R. I. 2244 1890 440 18x24 62 
lil Wl RE. 2245 1890 440 18x24 62 
a 2 RI. 2266 1890 440 18x24 55 
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Richmond 3318 
R. I. 2132 
R. I. 2133 
R. I. 2134 

From 116 

From 117 

From 118 

From 119 
Schenect. 5553 
Schenect. 5554 
Schenect. 5555 
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Predecessors of the Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad in Florida 


It was during the first term of Governor Bloxham, commencing in 
1881, that the flood tide of railroad expansion enveloped West Florida, 
the long narrow strip of the State lying along the shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico, south of the southern boundary of the State of Alabama. 

This territory for many years was served exclusively by a division of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and, although the L. & N. trackage 
constitutes only a small percentage of Florida’s railroad mileage, it is 
essential, in presenting the rail-history of the State, that we review the 
local background of this organization. 

The line of the L. & N., within the borders of Florida, consists prin- 
cipally of a 44.54-mile line of entry, extending from Flomaton, Alabama, 
(formerly referred to as Pensacola Jct.), to Pensacola, Fla., and a 161- 
mile line, running eastward from the latter city to River Junction. 

The road entering Pensacola from the north had its inception in a 
portion of the old Alabama, Florida & Georgia Railroad, which had been 
commenced during 1836. This company, which was driven to the wall 
by the financial panic of 1837, was superseded by an organization known 
as the Alabama & Florida Railroad Co., which was incorporated during 
1851, and which, during 1856, started rebuilding part of the c'd A. F. & 
G. roadway, but deviating slightly from certain parts of the route of the 
former road. 

The survey for the new road was completed on April 5, 1856, and, 
on April 19th, there was a celebration of groundbreaking, at Pensacola. 
Although financed by the same company, and under the same manage- 
ment as the earlier road, the route of the new road entering Pensacola, 
instead of running thru the eastern part of the town, took a northward 
course, as does the present road. Although the depot was situated some 
4,000 feet from the waterfront, the tracks extended directly to the beach 
at the foot of what later was known as Targona Street. 

Some estimated costs and interesting specifications of the A. & F. 
R. R. are revealed in an issue of the Pensacola Gazette, for April 1856, 
as follows: 


Right of way eee VETO Be 
Grubbing, clearing and gradation 283,798.00 
Superstructure 377,018.75 
Water Stations, etc. 19,000.00 
Machine shops and enginehouses 50,000.00 
Engines, cars, etc. 262,600.00 
Engineering, superstructure and contingencies 200,000.00 





$1,194,416.75 
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‘‘The road bed in excavations to be eighteen feet wide at the grade 
line. On embankments the road will be twelve feet wide at the grade, 
slopes being one-half horizontal to one foot vertical. Town’s Lattice 
Bridges will be adopted on eight of the larger streams crossed; the 
smaller ones will be passed by the use of trestle work of the inverted 
‘““W’’ form, founded on piles, except in cases where high embankments 
occur, where necessary drainage will be effected by means of culverts, 
there being on the whole line a great scarcity of building stone. 

The plan of track contemplated consists of cross ties, of either Post 
Oak, White Oak, Chestnut or Pine, nine feet long and seven inches 
thick, showing a heart face of seven inches, and laid two feet, three 
inches apart from centre to centre, on which ‘‘T’’ rail, weighing ninety 
tons to the mile, will be laid and nailed securely down with hook-headed 
spikes and the ends of the bars fastened and supported by a wrought 
iron chair of approved construction.’’ After numerous delays, the road 
was completed in 1861, just at the outbreak of the Civil War. 


Locomotives of the Alabama & Florida R. R. 
Name Builder C/N Date Type Cyls. DD 


P. R. Gilmer Baldwin 746 3-10-1857 13x24 54 
F. Freeman Baldwin 757 5-5-1857 
W. M. Marks Baldwin 781 9-5-1857 


A. E. Maxwell Baldwin 890 = 10-27-1859 13x24 62 
Dart Baldwin 892 10-31-1859 13x24 62 
F. M. Gilmer, Jr. Baldwin 898 11-29-1859 60 
T. Pollard Baldwin 957 8-31-1860 12%4x22 
Perseverance Baldwin 975 11-12-1860 14x24 56 
Industry Baldwin 976 11-17-1860 14x24 56 


Geo. Goldthwaite Baldwin 978 11-21-1860 13x24 56 
Walker Anderson Baldwin 1416 10-25-1865 13x24 56 


During the Civil War, much of the track of the A. & F. was torn up, 
presumably by the Confederates, with the object of hampering the move- 
ments of the Northern foe. A large portion of the rolling stock was 
stolen or destroyed. Shortly after the war, the road was partially re- 
stored, and one new locomotive was purchased, the ‘‘ Anderson.’’ 

In the years 1869-70, the road was completely rebuilt, under a new 
charter issued to the Pensacola & Louisville R. R. Company. The P. & L. 
was sold to the Pensacola Railroad Company, in 1878, and the P. R. R. 
was, in turn, acquired by the Louisville & Nashville, during March, 1880. 


EEEEEEEEESE 


PENSACOLA & ATLANTIC RAILROAD CO. 
(L. & N. predecessor) 


On March 4, 1881 a charter of incorporation was issued to the 
Pensacola & Atlantic R. R. Co., the object of which was to connect the 
L. & N. system with the railroads of Florida and southern Georgia, the 
incorporators of the P. & A. being M. H. Smith, of Louisville, Ky., and 
W. D. Chipley, of Pensacola. 

The close relationship of the embryo P. & A. organization to the 
Louisville & Nashville system is evident from an observation of the offi- 
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cials and directorate of the two companies: Mr. Fred de Funiak, who 
became President of the P. & A., was also General Manager of the L. & N. 
Mr. Cushman Quarrier, Secretary-Treasurer of the P. & A., was also 
Comptroller of the L. & N., and W. D. Chipley, who became Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the P. & A., was a division superintendent 
of the L. & N. 

As stipulated in the Act of Incorporation, dated March 4, 1881:— 
‘The line of Road, for 60 feet from the centre, shall be cleared of all 
standing timber. The grading shall be for single track except at depots, 
turnouts and similar places, where it shall be wider if required by the 
State Engineer, with a road bed 20 feet wide in cuttings, with ditches 
from 2 to 344 feet in depth, below grade, and 18 feet wide on embank- 
ments, at the grade line, with slopes of 14% feet base to one foot rise; and 
in all excavations and embankments they shall be so constructed as to 
have a perfect drainage, and not permit standing water to come within 
3 feet of the lower side of the cross ties. The gauge of the Road shall be 
uniformly 5 feet, and connected continuously, so that cars, or trains of 
cars can pass on all routes without changing freight. 

‘‘The iron rail used shall weigh not less than 60 lbs. per lineal yard, 
and shall be fastened to the cross ties with the best quality of spikes and 
plates. The grade on no portion of the Road shall exceed 45 feet per 
mile, and no single curve shall exceed 3 degrees of curvature.”’ 

The P. & A. issued capital stock to the amount of $3,000,000, a con- 
trolling amount of which, consisting of 15,500 shares of $100 per share 
par value, was subscribed by the Louisville & Nashville. The company 
received a land grant of 3,255,000 acres from the State swamp lands, 
and 633,000 acres from the United States. Under date of August 1, 1881, 
the P. & A. issued $3,000,000 in 6% first mortgage bonds (principal and 
interest guaranteed by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company), 
to provide funds for the construction of the road from Pensacola to 
Chattahoochee, on the Apalachicola River, where a junction was to be 
made with the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile. The bonds constituted 
a first mortgage on the road, but not on the lands of the company. 

Although the official act of ground-breaking, at Pensacola, took 
place on August 22, 1881, the Pensacola Gazette, for July 22nd, reported 
that two contracts had been let for construction of parts of the road, one 
being for 35 miles, extending eastward from Pensacola, which was award- 
ed to Messrs. Warner, Tabler & Company, of Kentucky. The other, for 
25 miles westward from the eastern terminus of the road at Chattahoo- 
chee, was awarded to Howard Walker & Company, of Gadsden County, 
Florida. Work was evidently started with vigor by the contractors, for, 
on the day following the initial ground-breaking exercises, the Marianna 
Courier reported :—‘‘Over 600 hands are now at work near Chattahoo- 
chee. The Warner & Tabler firm announces that a car load of mules and 
other equipment has arrived.”’ 

Progress of construction work on the P. & A. may best be noted from 
the following contemporary press notices : 
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Marianna Courier Feb. 9, 1882 :—‘‘We were at Chattahoochee, last 
Saturday, and made a little inspection of what had been done. Iron for 
track-laying was expected last Sunday; it will be unloaded about 200 
yards below where the road will cross the river. A wye from this point 
will run to the main track. In sixty days, we were informed, the cars 
ean run through the swamp. Messrs. Bates & Young have a good force 
at work on the bridge. The contractors are ready to turn over to the 
road ten miles of completed grading next to Chattahoochee. Another 
ten miles of the grade, between sections 25 and 45 west of us, are com- 
pleted. One of the contractors told us the other day that there was a 
larger force of hands at work on the P. & A. road than on any other 
railroad ever built in the South. The steamer ‘Mobile’ has made several 
trips, the past week, loaded with track iron. The ‘Big Sunflower’ will 
not ply the Chattahoochee; it is engaged in carrying iron, ete., for the 
P. & A., on the lower river.’’ 

Marianna Courier Feb. 28, 1882, ‘‘On the 24 and 25th sections, 
running along the suburbs of our town, there are between 300 and 400 
hands at work. It will require until about the first of April for their 
completion. 

Capt. W. D. Chipley was at Chattahoochee last week, inspecting the 
work on the bridge and trestling, and we hear he was well pleased.’’ 

Pensacola Gazette, Mar. 7, 1882, ‘‘ Work continues, and with earnest- 
ness, on this end of the line. Trains are now running on the road to 
Escambia Bay, a distance of ten miles from this city. Piers for the 
bridge at Blackwater will be completed next week.’’ 

Milton News, Mar. 24, 1882, ‘‘Grading between Milton and Yellow 
River will be finished in a few days. Almost every day brings lighter 
loads of iron. Tracklaying has been commenced on the opposite side of 
the river, and will be laid at the rate of one mile a day. The citizens of 
Milton have offered the P. & A. lands for the company’s shops. 

‘Of the 36 miles between Marianna and the Chochtawhatchee River, 
15 have been completed and are now ready for the ties and iron. The 
spur track at the river, for carrying iron to the trunk line, has been com- 
pleted and is ready for the ties and iron. Twenty carloads of iron are 
now at this place and track-laying will commence soon. 

**The woods along the line were set afire last week in two places— 
one east and the other west of us—by which about 800 ties were de- 
stroyed. 

**Sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 20, and 21 are almost completed. 
Sections 15 and 17 will require about six weeks for completion.’’ 

Deviating from newspaper accounts of progress to the P. & A. 
Annual Report, which was issued on April 18, 1882, we read :—‘‘ At the 
time of making this report there are 2,278 men at work grading, cutting 
cross-ties, clearing out right-of-way, piling and bridging, and laying 
track. The length of the road will be 161 miles; fifteen miles of track 
have already been laid. 

‘*Rails ere distributed as follows:—At Pensacola, steel rails for 
63.8 miles; joints complete for 42 miles, and spikes for 19.2 miles. At 
Milton, at which point we are laying track eastward, we have steel rails 
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for 19.4 miles, joints complete for 50 miles, and spikes for 34 miles. Ar 
Choctawhatchee River crossing, where also track-laying will be started 
both ways, we have steel rails for 5.2 miles of track, joints complete for 
6 miles, and spikes for 11.2 miles. 

‘*At Apalachicola River crossing, where track will be laid westward, 
we have stee! rail for 10.4 miles, joints complete for 9 miles, and spikes 
for 10 miles of track. 

‘‘The high water at the Apalachicola River crossing has greatly 
delayed the work, and all that has been done is to get ready to push the 
work as soon as the water subsides.’’ 

Again referring to press dispatches we read :— 

Pensacola Gazette, May 9, 1882, ‘‘The track has been laid 12 miles 
to the edge of Blackwater. The contractors of the Escambia bridge are 
progressing well, and there is no doubt that Milton folks can come to 
Pensacola by rail, by the 4th of July. Work will commence on the depot 
in a few days. 

‘*P. & A. trains were distributing telegraph poles along the line, last 
Friday. The wires will follow the track to Marianna, as soon as the 
Escambia bridge is finished. The draw for this bridge will be here in 
about a week. The bridge across Escambia Bay is to be 214 miles long, 
and the length of the piles is to be 70 feet. It is now one-third completed. 

‘“The deepest cut along the entire line is at a point about 45 miles 
from Pensacola, where the excavation is 47 feet in depth, and from 
which 176,000 cubic yards of dirt have been removed.”’ 

Marianna Courier, May 25, 1882,—‘‘The sound of the railroad 
whistle was heard for the first time in Jackson County, last Saturday. 
The engine and cars have been brought across the river and placed upon 
the spur track, where track-laying is progressing as rapidly as possible. 
Over one mile of the track has been laid, the line is graded to the main 
track, and all the cross-ties are on the road. Next Monday morning, 
track-laying in dead earnest will be begun, and, in six or eight weeks, the 
people of Marianna will doubtless be able to see the iron horse at their 
very doors.”’ 

Pensacola Gazette, May 28, 1882,—‘‘ The first railroad train ever in 
Santa Rosa County was sent to Milton by water, and is now running east 
20 miles, busily constructing ‘‘the great developer’’ of the woods of West 
Florida. 

‘*The first railroad train for Washington County left on Wednesday, 
ingeniously loaded on lighters, and will be discharged at Half Moon 
Bluff, to lay track towards East Florida.’’ 

The greatest obstacle in the path of the P. & A. had been the bridging 
of Escambia Bay, fifteen miles east of Pensacola, which, as has been 
noted, necessitated the distribution of material and equipment by water, 
to various intermediate points further east along the projected right-of- 
way. It was, therefore, with rejoicing, that the Pensacola Gazette, for 
August 16th, 1882, announced, ‘‘First Train Over Escambia Bridge.” 
‘*Yesterday, about noon, the first train with passengers crossed the bridge 
at Escambia Bay, and made its way toward Milton and Yellow River. 
Vice-President Chipley had invited a number of our citizens to make the 
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excursion, and the leading interests of the city were represented. The 
train consisted of a coach and four awning cars, and was under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. F. R. Mayson, with engineer Mike Carrol on the loco- 
motive, assisted by fireman George Mason. 

‘‘Among the invited guests were many prominent citizens of Pensa- 
cola, and State Engineer Duval, who was here from Tallahassee, and 
made this trip the occasion for inspecting the bridge. When the train 
had made the trip across the bridge and was halted on terra firma, on the 
Santa Rosa side of Escambia Bay, three cheers and a tiger were lustily 
given for Capt. Chipley. 

‘‘As the locomotive sped on its way through the Santa Rosa pine 
forests, the inhabitants of the dwellings, large and small, greeted its 
approach with enthusiastic signs of welcome, the waving of handker- 
chiefs and other manifestations of rejoicing. At Milton, quite a large 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen were assembled to greet the approach of 
the train. Many of them climbed aboard and accompanied it on its way 
to Yellow River, before reaching which point, as the train whirled along 
at a spanking gait, a luncheon was served. 

‘*Returning to Pensacola in the afternoon, the train halted imme- 
diately over the draw on Escambia bridge, where, when the company 
had assembled, with beakers of champagne in hand, they drank a libation 
in honor of this greatest event in the history of Pensacola.’’ 

Although the opening of the Escambia bridge, on August 15, 1882, 
marked an important epoch in the history of the Pensacola & Atlantic 
R. R., which called for a considerable celebration, it must be noted that 
the entire line of railroad was far from complete on that date. At the 
time there were three segments of semi-completed road. The first ex- 
tended sixty miles eastward from Pensacola; the second started at the 
Choctawhatchee River, running eastward a distance of ten miles. The 
third section began at the eastern terminus, on the Apalachicola River, 
and extended westward twenty-one miles, to a point within about four 
miles of Marianna. Fifty miles of road building remained to be done in 
order to complete the line. 

On the tenth of October, according to the Tallahassee Floridian, the 
State Engineer returned from an inspection tour of those portions of 
road between Chattahoochee, on the Apalachicola River, and Milton, and 
reported that track-laying was progressing in a satisfactory manner. All 
major bridges were observed to be of a substantial iron pivot, draw type, 
all trestles being built with creosoted piles, and steel rails being used 
exclusively in track-laying. In Capt. Duval’s words, ‘‘The road will be 
first class in every respect.’’ 

By January 23, 1883, construction of the P. & A. was nearing com- 
pletion, and the Tallahassee Floridian reported: ‘‘ Yesterday Supt. 
Chipley, of the P. & A., met at Chattahoochee, Col. W. M. Davidson, 
General Manager of the Florida Central & Western R. R., and Col. F. B. 
Papy, General Freight & Passenger Agent of the Transit Railroad, to 
arrange for interchange of business. Under the arrangements made, 
thru freight and passenger business will begin early in February, by 
daily trains over the P. & A. The transfer at Chattahoochee, pending 
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the completion of the bridge over the Apalachicola River, will be made 

by suitable steamer. Sleepers over the Florida Central & Western will 

go thru to Chattahoochee, instead of stopping at Tallahassee as now.’’ 
Although there remained but four miles of track to be laid, the con- 


tractors were experiencing considerable difficulty in bridging the Choce- 


tawhatchee and Apalachicola Rivers. A prolonged spell of rainy weather 
had brought both streams to near flood level, and a temporary span over 
the Choctawhatchee was washed away, resulting in a delay of three 
weeks, before the eighty-mile segment of track lying east of that point 
could be linked up with the rest of the road. However, the connection 
was finally effected, and, on the first of March, regular train service was 
inaugurated between Pensacola and Sampson, a settlement three miles 
below Chattahoochee. 
As stated in a circular issued by the Company on the above date: 


TRAINS ON THE PENSACOLA & ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


Lv. 6:30 AM Pensacola Ar. 8:55 PM 
Ar. 3:15 PM Sampson Lv. 12:10 PM 


“These trains pass each other at Marianna, where ample time is 
allowed for dinner. Hacks are in waiting and convey passengers to 
and from the hotel for the small sum of twenty-five cents. 

Freight trains, for the present, run twice a week, each way, leaving 
Pensacola at 7:30 A. M., Monday and Thursday. Leaving Sampson 
at 5:30 P. M., Tuesday and Friday.” 


The above schedule remained in effect, as did the arrangement of 
transferring passengers and freight across the Apalachicola by boat, 
until the completion of the railroad bridge during the first week in May, 
for, on the 8th of that month, the Tallahassee Floridian announced: 
‘There is now no change of cars on the Pensacola & Atlantic and the 
Florida Central & Western Railroads, at the Apalachicola. The first 
through train between Pensacola and Jacksonville passed the river last 
Wednesday.”’ 

At the time of the completion of the road, the following were the 
operating officials of the company :—W. D. Chipley, Vice-President and 
General Manager; Colin A. Davies, Chief Engineer; B. Brown, General 
Freight & Passenger Agent; R. M. Cary, Jr., Secretary and Auditor; and 
M. J. Carroll, Master Mechanic. As of December 31, 1882, the P. & A. 
owned 9 locomotives, 6 passenger cars, 2 baggage & express cars, 19 box 
cars, 36 platform cars and 4 stock cars. 

The experience of a trip over the Pensacola & Atlantic may be 
gathered from the following observations of a traveler, as published in a 
Pensacola guide book. 

‘‘The fast Atlantic express train for Tallahassee, Jacksonville and 
all East and South Florida points leaves Pensacola in the early morning. 
Just at the city limits Bayou Texar is crossed and, for the next twelve 
miles, we have on the right the Bay of Escambia and, on the left, the 
high bluffs. Magnolia Bluff, three miles from Pensacola, is a beautiful, 
suburban pleasure resort, and next, seven miles along the bay by rail, is 
Gull Point, where grow immense live oak trees, from which the long moss 
gives the landscape a weird and ghostly look as for a moment the bay 
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is hidden behind them. Next, the two and a half miles of Escambia 
bridge, as firm as a rock, are passed in a few moments. After passing 
Arcadia, a beautiful summer resort, we come to Milton, twenty miles 
from Pensacola, a town of 1,200 inhabitants, and a place of considerable 
importance. Leaving Milton, we cross the Blackwater River and plunge 
into an almost primeval forest, broken at intervals by a group of railroad 
section houses, and an occasional saw-mill. This lasts for forty miles, 
and is succeeded by open blackjack woods, in which deer are found in 
great abundance. We next pass Chaffins, Crestview and several other 
unimportant stations, and come to Lake de Funiak, where, at the Cha- 
tau Hotel, our traveler, be he seeker after health or pleasure, can find 
his heart’s desire. 

‘*Eleven miles from Lake de Funiak is Ponce de Leon, with its 
immense spring spouting forth a large volume of water. Seven miles 
further on Westville is passed, a thriving little village on the west bank 
of the Choctawhatchee River. On the east bank is Caryville, from which 
the P. & A. operates the steamer ‘Little Anna’ to the oak-embowered 
village of Geneva, a few miles up stream. 

‘‘From Caryville, the railroad runs thru a good agricultural country, 
cotton and cane fields are numerous, and everyone seems prosperous and 
happy. Near Chipley, 117 miles from Pensacola, there is some very 
pretty scenery. Next comes Cottondale, and then Marianna, a handsome 
village of 1,500 people, the surrounding country having some of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the world. In one place a navigable river 
passes out of sight under the earth and comes to the light again a mile 
further on, forming a natural bridge with an immense cavern at its upper 
end coming down to the water’s edge. Four miles from the bridge is a 
eave with stalactites and stalagmites of great extent and beauty. 

‘‘F'rom Marianna to River Junction, eastern terminus of the P. & A., 
is only twenty-five miles. The railroad crosses the Apalachicola, just a 
mile below the junction of the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers, on a high 
iron bridge, the track extending thence to the Union depot at River 
Junction, a mile and a half distant. Here all transfers are made to and 
from the F. C. & W., the P. & A. and the S. F. & W., the latter company 
having just opened a branch line from here to its main line at Bain- 
bridge, Georgia.’’ 











PENSACOLA & ATLANTIC RAILROAD 
Time Card Taking Effect December 9, 1883. 
“The Gulf Route” 





Atlantic Express Gulf Express 
5:00 AM Lv. Pensacola Ar. 11:45 PM 
5:46 AM Milton 11:04 PM 
6:35 AM Chaffins 10:11 PM 
7:41 AM Lake deFuniak 9:07 PM 
7:48 AM Argyle 9:00 PM 
8:17 AM Caryville 8:29 PM 
8:52 AM Chipley 7:56 PM 
9:57 AM Marianna 7:10 PM 
10:53 AM River Junction 6:00 PM 

— P. & A. Accommodation — 

Going East Going West 
8:20 PM _ Lv. Pensacola Ar. 9:05 AM 
8:45 PM Bohemia 8:41 AM 
8:53 PM Bellevue 8:33 AM 
8:57 PM Escambia 8:29 AM 
9:33 PM Arcadia 7:55 AM 
9:50 PM Milton 7:45 AM 
10:33 PM Good Range 6:55 AM 
11:19 PM Holts 6:09 AM 
12:05 AM Chaffins 5:37 AM 
12:40 AM Crestview 5:06 AM 
1:35 AM Deer Island 4:30 AM 
2:08 AM Moss Head 4:20 AM 
3:10 AM Lake deFuniak 3:10 AM 
3:26 AM Argyle 2:54 AM 
3:54 AM Ponce de Leon 2:26 AM 
4:22 AM Westville 1:58 AM 
5:00 AM Caryville 1:50 AM 
5:35 AM Bonifay 12:48 AM 
6:11 AM Chipley 12:12 AM 
6:50 AM Cottondale 11:32 PM 
7:50 AM Marianna 10:55 PM 
8:30 AM Cypress 10:00 PM 
9:05 AM Sneads 9:23 PM 
9:30 AM River Junction 9:00 PM 


— Milton Accommodation — 


Lv. 4:15 PM Pensacola Ar. 9:15 AM 
Ar. 5:50 PM Milton Lv. 8:00 AM 





Through Pullman Sleepers, New Orleans to 
Savannah, and New York, without change. 
Pullman Sleeper, New Orleans to Jacksonville. 
Solid through trains from Pensacola to Jackson- 
ville. 

Through car from Pensacola to Cedar Key, 
without change, and without extra charge. 


F. C. SHEPARD. 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
W. D. CuHiPLey 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Supt. 
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The Yellow River Railroad 


Although enjoying a somewhat questionable distinction of a glorified 
logging railroad, the Yellow River Railroad is worthy of mention be- 
cause of its close association and physical connections with the Pensacola 
& Atlantic, and Louisville & Nashville. Also, because of the fact that, 
during its later years, the line served as a common carrier. 

The Y. R. R. R. was organized by W. B. Wright, a wealthy sawmill 
operator, and was incorporated in December, 1887, to build a logging 
railroad between the town of Crestview situated 56 miles east of Pensa- 
cola, on the P. & A., and Florala, Alabama, a distance of 26.35 miles. 

Functioning as a logging road during its early years, the line was 
extended slowly, as timber operations in its territory expanded. By 
1890, only ten miles of track had been laid, and at the time the company 
rolling stock consisted of one locomotive and six cars. 

The line was completed to Florala, and opened to freight and 
passenger traffic during May, 1894. The company then boasted three 
locomotives and the usual assortment of logging equipment. All revenue 
traffic, from this time, was hauled in cars furnished by the L. & N. 

By November, 1902, the entire capital stock and total issue of bonds 
were owned by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, and con- 
sisted of capital stock, $50,000 in $100 shares, and $150,000 in First 
Mortgage Bonds. 

Although exercising complete financial control of the company, the 
L. & N. did not operate the Yellow River Railroad as a part of its system. 
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Florida’s Forgotten Railroads 


Of the one hundred seventy-four railroad companies which achieved 
the actual construction of any trackage, the vast majority have gradually 
been absorbed by the major rail networks. 

There is included in the above number, however, a considerable 
group of little railroads which, although having started their careers with 
auspicious flourish, have, for the most part, fallen by the wayside and 
passed into the realm of forgotten railroads. Some of these companies 
were merely incorporated logging railroads, which occasionally carried 
a passenger or two in the caboose. However, as this type of road was 
intended to be of a more or less temporary nature, subject to continual 
change of route as timber was exhausted or sawmills moved, they cannot 
be considered as bona fide common carriers, and their enumeration would 
be most difficult. Aside from these incorporated tram roads there were 
several railroads built as common carriers, which are worthy of mention. 


ALABAMA, FLORIDA & ATLANTIC RY. 


Noted as one of the most ambitious of Florida’s ‘‘ paper railroads,”’ 
yet one which did own some rolling stock, and which did, for a limited 
time, operate some trackage, was the Alabama, Florida & Atlantic Rail- 
way. The line was projected to run from Montgomery, Alabama, to 
Turtle Harbor, on the lower east coast of Florida, a total distance of 
some 633 miles. 

The company succeeded to the rights and franchises of the Sanford 
& Indian Springs & Ocala Railway Company, which had been chartered 
during 1885, to build from Sanford to Ocala. During 1887, the A. F. & 
A. acquired possession of the Apopka & Atlantic Railroad, which was 
completed from Woodbridge to Forest City, a distance of five miles. 
Also, during 1887, a contract for grading a few other sections of the road 
was let, and, before the collapse of the enterprise, twenty-five miles were 
graded and tied, extending from Eustis to Clay Springs. 

So far as is known, the only rolling stock consisted of 1 locomotive, 
2 passenger cars, 1 combination, 3 platform, 2 box, and, unusual as it may 
sound, 1 observation car. Of the entire projected 633 miles, only the 5 
miles of road which were taken over from the Apopka & Atlantic were 
ever in operation. 

The company became inactive during 1888. 


BROOKSVILLE & HUDSON R. R. 


The initial construction of the Brooksville & Hudson Railroad, which 
was actually an incorporated logging railroad, occurred during the 
spring of 1902, and, during May of that year, a line of four foot, nine 
inch gauge railroad was opened 16.62 miles, from Brooksville (45 miles 
northwest of Tampa) to Mayflower, and a 4-mile branch from Wiscon to 
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Freeman. The main line was ultimately built westward to the town of 
Hudson, on the Gulf Coast, and the Freeman branch extended northward 
to Tooke Lake, making a total operated mileage of 33.5. The B. & H., 
which was owned by the Aripeka Saw Mills, Inc., possessed 2 locomotives, 
2 passenger cars and 5 freight cars. The road continued to operate for 
several years subsequent to 1902, interchanging traffic with the Plant 
System, at Brooksville. 


CARRABELLE, TALLAHASSEE & GEORGIA R. R. 


Incorporated on January 5, 1891, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
and a land grant of 206,370.30 acres, the C. T. & G. was projected along 
a route extending from Carrabelle, a small Gulf port southwest of Talla- 
hassee, thru Tallahassee, Fla., and northward to the Georgia-Florida line. 

The company was the successor to the previously organized Augusta, 
Tallahassee & Gulf Railroad Company, which had not, however, accom- 
plished any actual construction. The road was opened between Carra- 
belle and Tallahassee, a distance of 50 miles, in October, 1893. The 
company owned 3 locomotives and 50 assorted cars. 

Subsequent to 1902, the C. T. & G. was sold to the Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama Railway, which organization built the previously projected 
portion of line from Tallahassee, Fla., to Bainbridge, Georgia. 


GAINESVILLE & GULF RAILWAY 


Originally chartered as the Gainesville, Rocky Point & Micanopy 
Railway, on March 31, 1884, no actual construction was undertaken until 
after July 24, 1895, on which date the company was sold to one L. L.-Hill, 
and the corporate title changed to the Gainesville & Gulf Railway Co. 

With a capital stock of $1,000,000, the line was opened from Gaines- 
ville southward to Micanopy, a distance of 12 miles, during 1895, and, 
during the following four years was extended southward from Micanopy 
to Fairfield, and northward from Gainesville to Sampson City, where the 
line connected with the Georgia Southern & Florida, and with the At- 
lantic, Suwannee River & Gulf. The maximum operated mileage of the 
company was 48 miles. 

Three locomotives, 2 passenger cars, 1 baggage and 14 freight cars 
comprised the company rolling stock. The company, during subsequent 
ownership, came to be known as the Tampa & Jacksonville R. R., when, 
for a time, it was planned to extend the line to these two cities. Later 
the corporate title was changed to the Jacksonville & Gulf Railway. 
During the final years of the road’s existence, it was operated as a freight 
line by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and abandonment came during 
1943, with the exception of a few miles of trackage in and about the city 
of Gainesville, which passed to the ownership of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
to be used as an A. C. L. by-pass around the center of the city. 














GREEN COVE SPRINGS & MELROSE RAILROAD 


This road was incorporated on February 28, 1881, as the Green Cove 
Springs & Melrose R. R., to build a line of three-foot gauge railroad from 
Green Cove Springs, on the west bank of the St. Johns River (26 miles 
south of Jacksonville) to the town of Melrose, located some fifteen miles 
east of Gainesville. 

The capital stock of the company was $200,000, and there were 
$200,000 in first mortgage bonds and $300,000 in land grant bonds issued 
against the grant of 7,781.48 acres. 

Under the original charter the road was built from Green Cove 
Springs to Sharon, Fla., 10 miles, and opened to the public in March, 
1883. 

Defaults were made and the road was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, later being sold under foreclosure on August 3, 1885, and pur- 
chased by the creditors, who organized the Green Cove Springs & Mid- 
land Railway Company, and leased the road to the Western Railway 
Company of Florida, which was incorporated on July 26, 1886, with a 
capital stock of $500,000. The purpose of the new company was to 
extend the original ten-mile segment of road onward to Melrose, a total 
distance of 35 miles, and to build a branch line to Starke. During 1886, 
5.5 miles of road were built from Sharon to Belmore, and, by 1890, the 
line to Melrose was completed. The Starke branch was never built. 

The company rolling stock consisted of 3 locomotives and 34 cars of 
various types. Traffic of the road was made up chiefly of freighting logs 
and lumber from various points along the line to Green Cove Springs. 
All operations of the road were discontinued during 1899, and the road 
was abandoned. 


JACKSONVILLE, MAYPORT, PABLO RAILWAY 
& NAVIGATION CO 


During 1886, there occurred the incorporation of a railroad destined 
to be unique in the annals of Florida railroad history, in that all con- 
struction work was paid for in cash, the work progressing as the money 
came in. For this reason the road was often referred to as the ‘‘ Cash 
Road.’’ 

The route of the line was projected from Arlington, across the St. 
Johns River, east of Jacksonville, to Mayport and Burnside Beach, near 
the mouth of the river, 20 miles distant. At the outset, the line was 
planned to be of three-foot gauge, but, shortly after the initial work was 
commenced, it was found more advantageous to adopt standard-gauge, 
and the work already accomplished was rebuilt to that gauge. 

On May 17, 1888, the road was opened with an excursion of the 
Knights of Pythias. The event ended rather disastrously, when, on the 
return trip, the locomotive broke down, six miles from Arlington, and 
the excursionists had to walk back to town. It is said that some did not 
reach Jacksonville until late the next day. From that day forth, the 
initials of the road (J. M. & P.) were humorously construed to mean 
*‘Jump Men & Push.’’ 
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The expected business of the road did not materialize and, in 1892, 
the company was sold to J. A. Russell, D. M. Youmans and H. Scott. 
Under the new ownership, plans were made to extend the line from 
Arlington to South Jacksonville, and to lease a steam ferry boat from 
the Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River Railroad, for use in 
bringing freight and passengers across the river. The first train de- 
parted from South Jacksonville, over the new extension, on July 9, 1893. 

In building the South Jacksonville extension, and in making other 
improvements, the new owners put the road in debt, and, despite the 
direct facilities into South Jacksonville, the road continued to lose money. 
On September 2, 1895, the road was sold at public auction to one J. N. C. 
Stocton, for a consideration of $20,100. The road ceased operation as a 
public carrier in December, 1895, but, for some time thereafter, mail was 
delivered over the road by hand ear. 

The failure of the Jacksonville, Mayport & Pablo Ry. under two 
administrations was undoubtedly the result of close competition from 
the Jacksonville & Atlantic Railroad, parallel to which the J. M. & P. 
was built. The J. & A. was built first, and, during the years of the 
J. M. & P. competition, enjoyed the stability of the Flagler System, with 
which it was affiliated. 


LIVE OAK & GULF RAILROAD 


Originally organized as an incorporated logging railroad, during 
1894, with a capital stock of $50,000, which was increased during the 
following year to $1,500,000, the initial segment of road was 18 miles in 
length, running southward from Live Oak to the Suwannee River. Sub- 
sequently the line was extended to Perry, Fla., 41 miles. Rough timber 
and finished lumber provided most of the road’s revenue tonnage, which 
was interchanged with the Plant System, and with the Florida Central 
& Peninsular, at Live Oak. At the height of its activity, the L. O. & G. 
owned 10 locomotives, 5 passenger cars, 1 baggage car and 45 log ears. 

(As of 1949 the line was still in operation, under the corporate title 
of the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf R. R., and owned four locomotives). 


PENSACOLA, ALABAMA & TENNESSEE RAILROAD 


This railroad had its inception in a logging railroad constructed by 
the Muscogee Lumber Company, 1883-85. The road, which was built at 
the western extremity of the State, was built to serve the needs of the 
company’s three saw mills, and at one time was even planned to run to 
Mobile, Ala., but this idea did not materialize. The completed road ex- 
tended 20 miles from Cantonment, on the L. & N. line north of Pensa- 
cola, to Muscogee, and on into the woods toward Bay Minette. The road 
was built to standard-gauge, and the track laid with fifty-pound rail. 
In the words of a contemporary Pensacola guide book, ‘‘The road has 
two very fine engines, one of which, called ‘‘J. E. Mooney,’’ deserves 
particular mention. This elegant and strong and large engine was manu- 
factured at Pittsburgh, Pa., and is the pride of the Muscogee Lumber 
Company, and the envy of railroad men.’’ 
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On October 15, 1892, the road was incorporated as the Pensacola 
Northern R. R., but, on November 3rd, the name was changed to Pensa- 
cola, Alabama & Tennessee Railroad. As of the latter date, the road 
owned 4 locomotives, 1 passenger car, 52 flats and 77 log cars. 


ST. AUGUSTINE & SOUTH BEACH RAILWAY 


Incorporated on May 27, 1886, with a capital stock of $50,000, the 
company built a bridge across from the mainland to Anastasia Island, 
over which a line of three-foot gauge track was laid, extending to the 
town of Anastasia, on the beach side of the island. The road was opened 
on January 15, 1888. Company rolling stock consisted of 1 locomotive, 
1 passenger car and 2 freight cars. 


TAVARES & GULF RAILROAD 


Incorporated during 1885 as the Tavares, Apopka & Gulf Railway 
Company, with a capital stock of $660,000, the company set about the 
ambitious project of building a line of road from Tavares, some 31 miles 
west of Orlando, to Punta Rassa, situated near the mouth of the Caloosa- 
hatehee River, on the lower west coast, near Ft. Myers. The work of 
building the road from Tavares to Kissimmee, a distance of 55 miles, was 
begun on July 15, 1885, and 12 miles were graded from Tavares south 
during that year. The track was laid on these 12 miles to a point known 
as Double Run, during 1886; extended 15 miles to Mineola, and 2 miles 
to Clearmont, in 1887. 

The road never got any nearer Punta Rassa than Clearmont, and, in 
January, 1890, was sold under foreclosure, and reorganized as the 
Tavares & Gulf Railroad. At the time of the sale, the company owned 
3 locomotives, 3 passenger cars, 2 mail and express cars and 57 freight 
cars. 

As of 1949 the road is still in operation as a freight road, under the 
control of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, having two locomotives. 

Subsequent to the reorganization of 1890, the line was extended east- 
ward from a point to be known as Wait’s Junction to Winter Garden, 
30 miles from Tavares. 

A few other forgotten railroads worthy of mention, although falling 
more exclusively into the classification of logging railroads, were :—the 
Fort White Southern Railway, Ellavelle & West Lake Jennings Railroad, 
Ocala Northern, and the Suwannee River Railway Company. 

In closing this Story of The Florida Railroads, no more fitting 
tribute can be paid than to quote from an early report of the Florida 
Railroad Commission,—‘‘The interests of the railroads and the people, 
of the carriers and the shippers are the same. The bonds that unite 
them are indissoluble, only death can divorce them. A prosperous people 
make prosperous railroads. They each lay golden eggs for the other, and 
neither should be killed. They must live and let live. The pioneer rail- 
road and the pioneer settler cast their lot together and expected to grow 
up with the country.’’ 
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